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MY LORDS, 


. yielding to the deſire which, it is natural 
I for every publick man to feel, of delivering 
his ſentiments on this great queſtion, it could 
not be my intention, at any period of the diſ- 
cuſſion, to exhauſt, or even to touch on all 
the many and various points of this compre- 
henſive ſubject; and I muſt be yet leſs diſpoſ- 
ed to ſuch an attempt in circumſtances ſo lit- 
tle favourable as the preſent, I mean, after the 

talents, the learning and the eloquence of two 
countries have preceded me, and have, indeed, 
left little for ſuch as me to glean, even in this 


vaſt and fertile field. I ſhall, therefore, con- 


A2 fine 


A 
fine myſelf within bounds better ſuited to my 


own capacity, as well as to the meaſure of 
indulgence which I can have any preten- 
ſions to expect from your Lordſhips ; and ſhall 
content myſelf with ſtating as clearly, but as 
ſhortly as I am able, a few thoughts on the 
principal and leading topicks of this argument, 


eſpecially ſuch as have made the ſtrongeſt im- 


preſſion on my own judgment, and have had 
the greateſt ſhare in determining the opinion 
I profeſs in favour of the propoſed meaſure. 


In deliberating on this queſtion, the firſt 
propoſition which ſeems to 1mpreſs itſelf on 
every mind, is the convenience, amounting in- 
deed to a neceſſity, not merely for the advantage 
and benefit, but for the preſervation and ſecu- 
rity of both countries, that there ſhould ſubſiſt 
between Great Britain and Ireland, a cloſe and 
intimate connexion of one deſcription or other. 
The moſt di ſadvantageous ſituation in which 
either country can be placed, is that of total dif- 
connexion, Indeed when I ſay diſadvantageous, 


I certainly ſpeak too feebly. I mean that this 


condition would expoſe both countries to the 
greateſt quantity and variety of evil, and op- 


poſe the moſt inſurmountable barriers to na- 


tional 
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tional improvement and proſperity of any that 
can be imagined. Fundamental as this pro- 
poſition will be found in the argument, it is 
nevertheleſs one on which it is unneceſſary to 
dwell long. I find it, in the firſt place, con- 
ceded on all hands, and I think myſelf entitled 
to claim on this point a general or rather uni- 
verſal aſſent. For I preſume it will hardly be 
required of me, that I ſhould condeſcend to 
treat as an exception, worthy of notice, the 
opinions of thoſe who call themſelves United 
Iriſhmen, or of thoſe other wretched men, 
whom the vigilance of Government and of 
Parliament, has lately expoſed to the ſcorn and 
execration of a country which they diſgrace, 
under the title of United Engliſhmen. Theſe 
men may call themſelves by what names they 
pleaſe, United Iriſn, or United Engliſh. In 
my language they can be known only by the 
appellation of French Iriſh, French Engliſh. 
They are merely partizans of the antient and 
inveterate enemy of their country. They are 
wedded to the intereſts of that enemy, and en- 
liſted under his ſtandard. They are confede- 
rates in every deſperate and wicked project of 
a foreign ſtate, for the ſubjugation and ruin of 
their native land, and their opinions are entitled 

preciſely 
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preciſely to the ſame degree of deference, that 
we ſhould pay to the ſentiments or wiſhes of the 
French Directory itſelf, on a queſtion of Bri- 
tiſh intereſt. I am, indeed, ſorry to learn, that 
theſe extremes either of deluſion or corruption, 
ſhould exiſt in a ſingle inſtance within the li- 
mits of this iſland: but fince ſuch men are, I 
cannot but obſerve with ſatisfaction their hoſ- 
tility to every ſpecies of connexion between 
Great Britain and Ireland, and moſt of all to 
that beſt and moſt perfect connexion which is 
now in contemplation. For when I learn from 


France, and her worthy Iriſh and Engliſh aſſo- 


_ ciates, that the preſent union between Eng- 


land and Scotland ſtands in the way of their 
fraternal views towards Great Britain, and that 
the union with Ireland is a death's blow to 
their hopes of annihilating the Britiſh empire, 
I cannot but accept this teſtimony of the ene- 
my, as the ſtrongeſt and beſt confirmation of 
the favour which I profeſs, towards the mea- 
fure which they oppoſe. But I ſhall not be 
expected to argue with this kind of adverſary. 
We are engaged with them in a different ſort 


of controverſy, and it is the tima ratio alone 


that can ſettle the debate between us. With 
this exception, however, the neceſſity of con- 


nexion 
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nexion is not only admitted, but warmly aſe 
ſerted by all thoſe who have taken a part in 
the debate on this queſtion of Union, whether 
their judgments have been favourable or ad- 
verſe to the meaſure; and your Lordſhips 
know that there is no deſcription of perſons 
| who have been more earneſt to diſclaim and 
abjure the character of what is called ſepara- 
tiſt, than thoſe who have oppoſed the Union 


in Ircland, or in this country. 


But if it were not admitted, this propoſi- 
tion is too obvious to require much argument 
to prove it. A glance on the map, and a mo- 
ment's reflection will ſatisfy us, that the af- 
fairs and intereſts of theſe two ſiſter iſlands are 
too much the ſame, in too many points of do- 
meſtic and foreign concern, not to affociate 
them neceſſarily in the dangers and buſineſs of 
war, and in the occupations and purſuits of 
peace. Let us ſuppoſe any one brought from 
another hemiſphere, totally unacquainted, not 
only with the hiſtory and concerns, but even 
with the ſhape and form of this quarter of the 
globe, before whom a map of Europe ſhould 
be laid for the firſt time; and let ſuch a man 
be required to conjecture the diſtribution of 

8 e the 


the different countries under his eye, into their 
reſpective ſtates and governments. Whatever 
his opinion might be concerning other por- 
tions of Europe, I am perſuaded we ſhould all 
anticipate his confident judgment, that the Bri- 
tiſh Iſles, at leaſt, formed one ſtate. Let us, in 
effect, caſt our own eye for an inſtant on this 
map—we ſhall ſee theſe two iſlands not mere- 
ly contiguous, but lying as it were in the very 
boſom and embraces of each other—we ſhall 
obſerve, not only their mutual vicinity, but 
their inſulation, and their inſulation together, 
from the reſt of Europe; we ſhall fee their re- 
lative poſition with regard to each other and 
to every other part of the world, and eſpecially 
their reciprocal dependence, for a ſecure and 
undiſturbed navigation, in a great part of the 
circumference of both. Theſe and a thou- 
ſand other obvious particulars, which I do not 
enumerate merely to avoid abuſing your indul- 
gence with conſiderations familiar to us all, 
muſt convince us, that in a ſtate of total poli- 
tical ſeparation, there could hardly be a ſingle 
tranſaction, or an inſtant of their exiſtence, in 
which theſe two countries would not be rivals, 


and if rivals, enemies. It 1s eafy to conceive 


the enhanced and aggrayated ſtate of warfare 
| waged 
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waged in this manner between countries poſ- 
ſeſſing each, in a greater degree, the means 
of offence, and in a leſs degree, thoſe of de- 
fence, than in any other poſſible ſituation. 
We ſhall alſo recollect, that if one of theſe 
countries ſhould be engaged in war with a 
third, as Great Britain with France, the other 
would preſent advantages to the enemy which 
it could not otherwiſe poſſeſs; and it will not 
be difficult to foreſee, that in a ſtate of ſepa- 
ration, the mutual jealouſy and habitual ani- 
moſity likely to prevail between the neigh- 
bours, aided by the intrigues and importunity 
of the enemy, will in all probability draw the 
neutral iſland into a direct or indirect partici- 
pation in theſe hoſtilities. Thus will theſe 
two countries, inſtead of contributing to each 
other's comfort, ſecurity and greatneſs, as they 
might do under a wiſer and happier ſyſtem, 
only harraſs, enfeeble, and endanger each 
other, juſt in proportion to their reſpective 
means and reſources, exhauſting their mutual 
attention and energy, rather in watching and 
repreſſing each other, than in repelling com- 
mon danger, promoting common intereſts, or 
exalting their common greatneſs and glory. 
Such a condition, in a word diſturbs the tran- 
B quillity 
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quillity of peace, and ſhortens its duration, 
while it multiplies a thouſand fold, the perils 
and evils of war. It is manifeſt that the ſmal- 
ler and weaker country of the two, muſt ex- 9 
perience theſe diſadvantages yet more ſenſibly ? 
than its powerful neighbour. In its differ- 
ences with the other, if the aid and alliance 
of a third power be ſought, that ſervice muſt 
be purchaſed by ſome conſideration or other; 
and weare taught, by reaſon as well as hiſtory, 
the ſort of price that is paid by an inferior, for 
the proud and politick protection of a power- 
ful ſtate. As the comparatively feeble and 
j poor cannot diſcharge ſuch a debt in poſitive 
| force or wealth, it muſt give what it has, and 
| | pay its quota in general ſubſerviency, that is 
10 to ſay, in a baſe and habitual dependence, lit- 
| tle ſhort, either in degradation or ruin, of po- 
4 ſitive ſubjection. It appears, in fine, to me, 
ll that a ſmaller country, fituated between two 
. great rivals, as Ireland is, can hardly hope for Y 

| an interval of tranquillity, ſecurity or dignity. 4 
| - Dignity may at once be put out of the queſ- 4 
li; | tion, for having no real and poſitive force to 
| ſupport it, ſuch a country muſt live, from day to 
day, by intrigue, the moſt degrading fpecies of 
policy, and that which it feems the moſt im- 

CITE : poſſible 
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poſſible to reconcile with any ſenſe of national 
pride or honour. It can as little look for tran- 
quillity or ſecurity ; for beſides its own quar- 
rels, the cauſes of which are infinitely multi- 
plied, in a ſeparate ſtate, by that very vicinity 
which might, otherwiſe, extinguiſh them; be- 
ſides, I ſay, its own quarrels, it will be dragged 
perpetually into thoſe of both its neighbours, 
and will indeed generally find itſelf the bone 
of contention, to be worried by both, and to 
endure therefore that double ſcourge, that com- 
plicated deſolation and ruin, which fall on 
thoſe unhappy countries that are themſelves 
the theatre of wars, in which, perhaps, they 
have no intereſt, or none other than that of 
being themſelves the prize to be fought for, 
and deſtined to reward the conqueror, or pur- 
chaſe the peace of the vanquiſhed. We ſhall 
perceive, on the other hand, with the ſame fa- 
cility and with greater ſatisfaction, the induce- 
ments and advantages of connexion, by which 
the reſources of the one, inftead of being to be 
ſubſtracted from thoſe of the other, flow rather 
into a general ſtock, out of which, as from a 
common heart, ſtrength and proſperity may 
circulate to the remoteſt extremities of both, 
and the right arm of the empire be nouriſhed 

B 2 and 
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and fortified, without impoveriſhing or with- 
ering the left. But J will not inſiſt on this 
conceded point, and ſhall aſſume it as a thing 
proved or granted, that connexion is neceſſary 


for the mutual ſecurity and happineſs of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


The queſtion then ariſes, on the beſt and 
moſt eligible mode, or form of that connexion. 


On this point alſo I have a ſettled opinion, 
which I conſider as a main and principal 
hinge of this argument. I with, indeed, to 
ſtate and to argue it, in the firſt inſtance, as a 
general propoſition, but if it be proved, and 
made out ſatisfactorily in that form, 1t ſeems 
deciſive on the particular queſtion, and will 
eſtabliſh, on principle and reaſon, the fame 
concluſion, to which our judgment may have 
been led on more practical grounds. The pro- 
poſition then is this, that 'x hen two countries 
are ſo circumſtanced as mutually to require 
connexion, the only mode of connexion which 
can perfectly remove the evils of ſeparation, 
and fully confer the benefit of union, 1s a per- 
fect identity and incorporation of their govern- 
ments. All other relations of a more partial 
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and imperfect nature, are ſubje& to many in- 
conveniences while they ſubſiſt, and are beſides 
of a limited duration. By limited, I do not 
mean merely precarious. I conſider their ex- 
piration not merely as poſſible or probable, but 
as certain ; and beſides the perpetual and reſt- 
leſs ſtruggles, which are for ever vexing theſe 
contentious relations while they laſt, they ap- 
pear to me to poſſeſs this fundamental and cha- 
racteriſtick vice; I mean that of tending gra- 
dually, and though perhaps not always rapidly, 
yet certainly and inevitably, by the very law of 
their conſtitution and nature, to a total extinc- 
tion and diſſolution. Nations, then, connected 
in this manner, will neceſſarily arrive, at one 
period or other, at the alternative of ſeparation, 
towards which they naturally tend, involving, 


probably, mutual and perpetual hoſtility, or 


that perfe& incorporation and unity, which is 
productive not only of all the bleſſings of inter- 
nal tranquillity, but of all the advantages, 
both in ſtrength and proſperity, which flow 
from the union of their joint reſources, and 
which are encreaſed, by combination, far be- 
yand the ſimple addition to their amount. 


That ſuch are the properties and defects of 
theſe imperfect connexions, we ſhall eaſily ſa- 
; tisfy 
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tisfy ourſelves, by a very ſhort and curſory view 
of one or two of the principal relations of that 
deſcription, and I ſhall begin with that which 
I conceive to ſtand firſt, alſo, in chronological 
order I mean conqueſt. For I believe it will 
generally be found, when two countries are 
fituated in ſuch a manner as to invite, by their 
local poſitions, a connexion between their go- 
vernments, the ſtronger of the two, or that 
which is firſt enabled by an carlier civilization, 
and ſuperior population, to aim at foreign en- 
terpriſe, will attempt the conqueſt of the 
other, and if the attempt ſucceeds, that mode 
of relation 1s eſtabliſhed between them, which 
I am now treating of. Conqueſt may, indeed, 
in one ſenſe, be underſtood to expreſs only the 
means employed for uniting them under one 
government, or bringing them together, and 
in that acceptation, conqueſt may, no doubt, 
lead to any mode of connex1on, and, amongſt 
the reſt, may tend at once to that which 1s the 
moſt perfect and the beſt. Of this, indeed, 
hiſtory will furniſh examples, though, I believe, 
not frequent ; for war is but a rough courtſhip, 
and violence cannot be expected, in all caſes, 
to. procure ſo happy an union as that which, at 
once, incorporated the Roman and the Sabine 
people, 
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people. At preſent, however, I uſe the wag 
conqueſt to expreſs, not the means or inſtru- 
ment of union, but the relation which is the 
conſequence of victory, and which ſubſiſts af- 
ter it. In other words, I mean that dominion 
which is exerciſed by the conqueror on the title 
of conqueſt, while the countries continue diſ- 
1 tinct; or that ſovereignty, which being found- 
1 ed by the ſword, is meaſured by the power of 
4 enforcing it, on one hand, and the inability to 
5 reſiſt, on the other. In comparing, as we are 
now doing, the advantages and diſadvantages of 
the different kinds of connexion between na- 
tions, we may, no doubt, diſmiſs at once from 
the argument the conſideration of conqueſt; 
for I preſume we ſhall agree that this is the 
worſt of all. It is, indeed, the moſt wretched 
condition of human ſlavery. The relation of 
maſter and ſervant, or even of maſter and ſlave, 
amongſt individuals, or of ſovereign and ſubject 
* amongſt the members of one commonwealth, 
1 even under the moſt deſpotick forms of go- 
vernment, may be conceived to produce, at 
leaſt in ſome inſtances, or in ſome degree, a 
mutual benefit and convenience. But it is not 
ſo amongſt nations. A maſter nation will, I 
think, generally be found a tyrant, and a fub- 
ject nation is generally a ſlave. The ſubmiſſion 
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and obedience of the one does not purchaſe 
protection or kindneſs, and the authority of the 
other yields little profit. The dominion of 
mere conqueſt, in a word, confers on the ſove- 
reign but a barren ſceptre and a crown of 
thorns; and very fit it ſhould be ſo. Vet un- 
der all theſe diſcouragements it will generally 
be found, that a ſtrong ſenſe of the evils at- 
tending ſeparation, ſtimulated perhaps by that 
paſſion, I mean ambition, which ſecms to ac- 
tuate all governments, or thoſe who adminiſter 
them, will induce the ſtronger power to ſeek 
connexion by that courſe, unleſs precluded by 
the eſtabliſhment of ſome better or leſs objec- 
tionable mode of relation. | 


Amongſt theſe I ſhall next ſpeak of federal 


connex1on, and I am the more inclined to ſay 


a few words on that ſubject, as I have under- 
ſtood that, in the variety of opinions entertain- 
ed on this queſtion of Union with Ireland, ſome 
have been ſuppoſed to lean towards a connex- 
ion of that nature. I confeſs, however, that I 
can find nothing in that mode of relation to 
recommend it; and every thing we know of 
ſuch conſederacies ſeems to prove them, in 
the firſt place, inadequate to the purpoſes of 

union, 
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union, arid; in the next place, of very preca- 
rious duration. The fundamental vice of theſe 
ſederal conſtitutions ſeems to be, that profeſſing 
to provide only for ſome common intereſts, 
they not only leave, but it is, in ſome ſort, 
their ſpirit to eſtabliſh, a diſtinctneſs, and 
even an oppoſition of intereſts on all or many 
other points. Speaking of national intereſts, 
believe it will be ſafe to conſider diſtinAneſs 
as in general but a convertible term for oppoſi- 
tion; and the different parts of a federal union 
are, I think, generally to be accounted rivals in 
reſpect of all in which they are diſtinct. Their 
oppoſition is indeed not limited even by that 
principle, but extends often to the very caſus 
federis; I mean to thoſe concerns which are 
commion, and the general intereſt in which is 
meant to be provided for by the conditions and 
obligations of the' union. It muſt be obſerved 
by every one who reads the hiſtory of ſuch go- 
vernments, that in the interpretation and per- 
formance of their federal engagements, the 
parties generally act in a ſpirit of rival and ad- 
verſe contention. The paſſions of the multi- 
tude ſcem to flow naturally in that courſe ; 
and the narrow genius of thoſe who will often 
have the lead in the diſcordant counſels of ſuch 
12 ſtates, 
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ſtates, ſeems prone enough to fall in with this 
popular humour. We ſhall frequently obſerve 
them more occupied in the internal jealouſies 
and competitions of the confederate ſtates, than 
in promoting the common cauſe ; and eſpe- 
cially in moments of common danger and ex- 
ertion, they will often diſcover a greater ap- 
prehenſion of contributing a grain too much in 
the federal ſcale, than a grain too little for the 
ſucceſs of that object, which is the only ra- 
tional motive for exertion at all. They are, in 
a word, more afraid of giving ſome paltry ad- 
vantage to a friend and aſſociate, than ſolicitous 
to defeat the common enemy, or to provide for 
common ſafety. Irrational as this conduct is, 
I may appeal to obſervation and hiſtory for the 
exiſtence as well as for the fatal effects of this 
mania, both in federal governments, and in the 
looſer and yet more temporary and occaſional 
confederacies of mere allies. We have our- 
ſelves lived in a very eventful period, and have 
had but too large an experience in revolutions 
of every fort. We have, amongſt others, wit- 
neſſed the recent downfal of a great federal go- 
vernment; I mean the United Provinces : and 
I certainly agree with what I underſtood to be 
the ſentiment of a noble Lord who opened this 


diſcuſſion 
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diſcuſſion on a former day, in thinking that the 
ſudden and rapid overthrow of that govern- 
ment, and the degrading ruin and flavery into 
which that celebrated people has been plunged 
almoſt without a ſtruggle, may be traced to the 
very vice and defect in the conſtitution of ſuch 
governments which I have juſt deſcribed. It 
is ſurely reaſonable to doubt, whether a more 
prompt and combined application of the re- 
ſources which that country poſſeſſed, than, it 
ſeems, the diſtinctneſs and contrariety of its 
parts admitted of, might not have averted, at 
leaſt the eaſy and inglorious conqueſt of a 
country, whoſe accidental and temporary union 
under the extraordinary talents of the great 
Prince of Orange, was able firſt to defy, and 
then to humble and defeat France, in the ple- 
nitude of Louis the Fourteenth's power and 
greatneſs. I ſhall probably not differ with 
many of your Lordſhips in aſcribing, at leaſt 
in part, to the ſame cauſe, the ſudden calami- 
ties which have overwhelmed another brave 
and reſpectable people, I mean the Swiks can- 
tons, with a rapidity and eaſe, which.can be 
accounted for only on that principle. And I 
cannot ſuppreſs ſome apprehenſion that we 
may yet have to lament, even in our own day, 
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the diſſolution of the grandeſt confederacy 
which the world ever knew; the integrity of 
which has already been too much broken not 
to excite anxiety and alarm for the iſſue, and 
on the ſtability of Which, however, not only 
reſts the ſafety and happineſs of thoſe extenſive 
territories, and of the many nations which have 
hitherto found ſecurity and ſhelter under that 


great union, but I may fay, perhaps, on which 


the independence and liberty of the whole of 
Europe, and a great proportion of the other 
three quarters of the globe, may eſſentially and 
eventually depend. I ſpeak, my Lords, of the 
Germanic body itſelf. But I will dwell no 
longer on theſe unpleaſant topicks, not imme- 
diately applicable to the queſtion of the day, 
and haſten to the confideration of that ſpecies 
of relation which is the proper ſubject of your 
preſent deliberation ; 1 mean that which now 
ſubſiſts between Great Britain and Ireland, and 
which did ſubſiſt between England and Scot- 
land before the Union. 


I am to ſpeak now of thoſe connexions 
which conſiſt in ſome circumſtance of 1den- 
tity, in the municipal conſtitutions of the 
two countries; that is to ſay, in having ſome 
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part or member of their governments the ſame, 
with a diſtinctneſs and ſeparate independence 
in all the reſt. Such is that of one King or 
Executive Power, with ſeparate legiſlatures; 
and of this particular form of connexion we 
have undoubtedly had moſt experience in this 
empire, and can therefore ſpeak of it with the 
beſt information and knowledge. I might, 
no doubt, ſafely appeal, at once, to that 
very. experience, for the inſufficiency of ſuch 
a bond, to avoid the evils of diſtinct exiſ- 
tence, or to confer, in peace or war, the full 
benefits of connexion. But 1 wiſh, firſt, to 
ſay a few words to what may be conſidered as 
the principle; that is to ſay, to enquire what 
are the circumſtances from which the evils of 
theſe partial relations may be thought to flow; 
and above all, what is the true cauſe of that 
natural and conſtant tendency in ſuch govern- 
ments, to weaken and dimmiſh the bonds of 
connexion, till it becomes little more than 
nominal, 'and remains, perhaps, only percep- 
tible in the ſtruggles and convulſions of its 
diſſolution. | 


The firſt defect, then, which I remark in this 
mode of imperfect connexion, is ſimilar, or per- 
haps I may ſay, preciſely the ſame, with that 
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which I have already obſerved upon, in relations 
merely federal. I mean that the connexion being 
but partial, and intended for partial purpoſes, 
the great maſs of intereſts in cach nation conti- 


nue diſtin; the attention of each country is 


{till pointed towards a ſeparate view of indivi- 
dual intereſt ; and' the publick mind, if I may 
ſo expreſs it, of the two nations, is kept diſtinct. 
I have already obſerved that diſtinct intereſts 


are generally oppoſite intereſts,” or felt to be 


ſo by the two parties; and ſpeaking of nations, 
I may add, that diſtinct minds are generally 
hoſtile. In theſe circumſtances, the vicinity, 
and the connexion of ſuch countries, inſtead 


of improving, as they might otherwiſe do, 


friendſhip and harmony between them, ſeem 
to produce the very oppoſite. effects, and to 
cultivate a jealous and angry temper, prone to 
take offence and umbrage, and ripening every 
trivial diſcontent or difference into grounds of 
permanent alienation and even hoſtility. 


Another grand ſource of indiſpoſition be- 
tween ſuch countries, and that from which 
every one of the evils attending this mode of 
relation ſeems to me moſt immediately to 
derive, 1s the inequality in their relative power 


and influence, occaſioned, no doubt, by their 


inequality 
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inequality in real and poſitive power and influ- 
ence. It follows neceſſarily from the very 
nature and conſtitution of human affairs, and 
no artificial or conventional arrangement, no 
proviſions of poſitive inſtitution can alter it, 
that in the union of two diſtinct and unequal 
countries, the ſuperior muſt be predominant, 
and the inferior ſubordinate in their common 
concerns, and in the adminiſtration of the 
common parts of their Government. Hence 
follows, however, a nominal independence in 
the inſerior ſtate, accompanied by a daily and 
irkſome conſciouſneſs of real dependence 
and ſubordination. It is this contradiction 
between the real and nominal condition of 
the inferior country that I conſider as the 
moſt fruitful ſource of thoſe evils which afflict 
ſuch connexions, and ultimately extinguiſh 
them. In Governments adminiſtered in this 
manner, under external influence, the eyes of 
the nation paſs over the immediate and do- 
meſtick inſtruments of their adminiſtration, 
to that which muſt appear to them, and may 
indeed be truly accounted its efficient head, I 
mean the external power which directs it's 
counſels. It is therefore natural that the 
grievances, real or imaginary of ſuch a coun- 
9 try. 
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try, ſhould be laid to the account” of that 
higher cauſe; that it's diſcontents, chagrins, 
and reſentments ſhould be directed againſt 
that object; and that the exertions of patrio- 
tiſm, or the ſtruggles of faction, as the caſe 
may be, the clamour and the activity, the elo- 
quence and even the virtues of popular leaders 
and ambitious men, ſhould all aim at that ob- 
vious mark. They will find in the people a diſ- 
poſition, founded alſo in nature, extremely fa- 
vourable to the ſucceſs of ſuch aims. I have 
ſaid that the minds of two countries thus cir- 
cumſtanced are not only diſtinct, but hoſtile. 
Jealouſy is the ſentiment likely to prevail 
between them; and indeed where both be- 
ing nominally, and according to their ab- 
ſtract rights, independent and equal, one of the 
two exerciſes, nevertheleſs, a clear and un- 
diſguiſed aſcendency over the other, jealouſy 
may, in truth, be thought to have no very un- 
reaſonable foundation. The prevailing na- 
tional ſentiment, the ruling paſſion, then, of 
the inferior country, comes to be an angry, 
impatient and intolerant love of their inde- 
pendency. Whoever” touches that ſtring, 
reaches their heart, and commands their affec- 
tions and actions. Hence we ſhall obſerve a 


reſtleſs 
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reſtleſs and never ſatisfied ſtruggling with every 
circumſtance either in the conſtitution of their 
government, or in the counſels and meaſures 
of their adminiſtration, which ſeems, even to 
the moſt ſubtle refinements of jealouſy, to at- 
tect that object; hence a perpetual ſtraining 
after its improvement and perfection; and 
hence alſo thoſe imprudent, and, ſurely, unge- 
nerous advantages which are ſought, in periods 
of common diſtreſs or danger, to extort con- 
ceſſions fayourable to that object; conceſſions 
which do not excite gratitude in thoſe who re- 
ceive them, becauſe they are claimed as rights 
and ſeem to have 'been enforced by neceflity ; 
concaſſions too which ſeem rather to whet 
than to ſatisfy the appetite that calls for them. 
Each victory of this kind becomes only a van- 
tage ground from whence another may be 
tought for; and thus each ſucceſſion of pa- 
triots, or of demagogues, ſeeking to enhance 
on the exploits of their predeceſſors, the im- 
provement of indepedency 1s puſhed forward 


until the true goal of that courſe comes in view 
-I mean ſeparation. 


That ſeparation 1s in truth the goal or win- 
ning poſt of this race of independency, muſt 
appear very clearly when we conſider what 
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the ſundamental cauſe of the ſubordination 
complained of is, and what therefore muſt be 
the means of reducing it. The aſcendancy 
; of the ſuperior country conſiſts, no doubt, in 
it's ſuperior power, but it is the conſtitution» 
al connexion that furniſhes the channel or 
organ, through which the power of the ſupe- 
rior ſtate is brought home to the inferior 
country. It they have the ſame executive 
power, the influence of the ſuperior ſtate ope- 
rates through that channel on every branch and 
department of publick affairs. If their legiſla- 
tures, diſtinct in other reſpects, have one 
branch or member in common, the legiſlation 
of the inferior 18 bent to uniformity with the 
other by that power. Connexion then 1s the 
means of aſcendancy in one, and the cauſe of 
ſubordination in the other, and it is manifeſt 
that theſe grievances can be alleviated, or re- 
dreſſed, only by diminiſhing or aboliſhing the 
cauſc. That is to ſay, in other words, that in- 
dependency can be improved only by ſtriking off, 
link after link, of the connexion, and it's entire 
perfection can be attained only by breaking the 
laſt thread which holds the countries together. 


From this account of the matter it appears 
unavoidable that the courſe I have deſcribed 
ſhould 
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ſhould be purſued in every ſimilar cafe, and 
that theſe events are not to be conſidered as 
fortuitous, but as deriving from uniform and 
pregnant cauſes likely to produce the ſame 
conſequences wherever they exiſt. We are 
taught, then, not Jeſs by reaſon, than, as we 
ſhall ſoon find, by experience, to expect that 
the natural and commendable love of indepen- 
dence on one hand, and the incompatibility 
of that independence with connexion on the 
other, ſhould always lead two countries thus 
circumſtanced to the laſt alternative, which I 
have already more than once alluded to, of ſe- 
paration or union; an alternative in which 1 
am perſuaded that true wiſdom, and a ſincere 
and genuine love of our country, will always 
make one choice, while paſſion and prejudice, 
eſpecially private , paſſion or prejudice, and 
while a blind and ſophiſticated pride, perſo- 
nating, or rather counterfeiting patriotiſm, 


may poſſibly prompt another, 


If I have not been deceived by this rea- 
ſoning, one might almoſt venture, without 
much temerity, to trace, as the pretty certain 
and uniform ſucceſſion and progreſs of events, 
in the hiſtory of connexion between two 
neighbouring countries of unequal power, the 

92 courſe 
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courſe I have juſt deſcribed. Their connexion 
will probably begin in conqueſt—that miſera- 
ble condition will gradually ſoften itſelf into 
ſome mode of dependent connexion.—Thi1s 
will ſtill be refined into the more flattering 
condition of nominal independence, accompa- 
nied, however, by a real and inherent ſubordi- 
nation; under which the uneaſineſs of the ſu- 
bordinate country, and its growing pretenſions 
and power, will advance in the progreſs to- 
wards real independence, till it approaches ſo 
cloſely the danger of ſeparation, that both 
countries will be alarmed, and take ſhelter 
from the impending calamity, in the only 
ſanctuary that remains, I mean Union. I will 
not ſay that every ſtep in this progreſs will be 
the fame in all caſes. The events, ſuch of 
them as happen, will probably ſucceed each 


other in the ſame order; but a link or two 


more may be found in ſome inſtances, and a 
link or two may be omitted in others. 1 
think myſelf, however, ſupported not only by 
fuch reaſoning as I have ventured to lay before 
you, but by the uniform teſtimony of hiſtory, 
at leaft in this obſervation ; I mean that a par- 


tial connexion of Government, between two 


unequal countries, 1s not a permanent condi- 
tion 
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tion in which they can ſettle, and is incapable 
of ſubſiſting long without change; that it is 
not a ſtationary point, but merely tranſitory 
and progreſſive, and is but a ſtage or reſting 
place, if that which I have deſcribed as con- 
ſtantly progreſſive can obtain the name of reſt 
at all, between the original ſtate of total diſ- 
connexion, from which they ſtarted, and either 
a return to that total ſeparation again, or that 
which I conſider as the more probable term of 
its progreſs, even on the firſt approach of that 
evil, but is ultimately certain, I mean perfect 
and entire conſolidation and umon. 


I profeſs myſelf ſo ſtrongly impreſſed with 
this view, I will not ſay of the philoſophical 
principle, but of hiſtory and experience appli- 
cable to the ſubje& we are conſidering, that I 
cannot help looking to the Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, not merely as an advan- 
tageous and deſirable event, and on that ac- 
count likely to bring itſelf about, but as certain 
and unavoidable, although I ſhall take care not 
to commit my philoſophy too raſhly, by aſſign- 
ing any particular period, whether long or 
ſhort, for the accompliſhment of its predictions. 
I afſert only that we are travelling that road. 
Theſe two countries are viſibly approaching 

| each 
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each other by an irreſiſtible attraction, by a ſpe- 
cies of gravitation which I conſider as an in- 
vincible law of political nature, if nature can 
have ſuch an epithet; and that cloſing, as it 
were, by the compulſion of this power, no hu- 
man obſtruction, no counterpoiſe that can be 
oppofed to it, will long avail to keep them 
afunder, though it may retard their meeting for 
a while. Iam not leſs perſuaded that When 
once they are in contact, another prineiple, 
equally inherent in that new condition, I mean 
a principle of inſeparable adheſion and tena- 
city, will hold them together, and will ſo ce- 
ment and conſolidate their union, as to render 
all human efforts to ſeparate and tear them 
again aſunder, vain and ineffectual. If theſe 
opinions then have any foundation, we may 
debate here concerning the beſt means of acce- 
lerating this happy and much to be defired 
event, but we may conſider the event itſelf as 
predeſtined ; and I cannot help perſuading my- 
ſelf that the ſpecies of deſtiny, of which I am 
here ſpeaking, I mean the ſteady operation of 
fixed principles, will work out its own decrees, 
be the proceſs longer or ſhorter; and neither 
that erroneous pride, which is ſuppoſed to per- 
vade Ireland in general, nor the love of politi- 
cal monopoly, which may actuate particular 

claſſes 
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claſſes, or individuals of that country; nor 
the arts, the ſeductions, or the arms of the 
French Republick, can be long interpoſed be- 
tween the cauſe and its effect, or diſturb ſor 
ever the appointed order of human events, by 
conſtraining Great Britain and Ireland to en- 
dure the afflictions and calamities of ſeparation, 
or of a condition almoſt equivalent to it, while 
they contemplate all the bleſſings of Union 
placed within their reach, and courting their 
acceptance. 


With this view of the neceſſity and inevi- 
table nature of this cvent, the opinion I enter- 
tain of its utility is at leaſt conſoling to my 
own mind. Yet I ſhould neither have ha- 
zarded ſuch ſpeculations, nor have preſumed 
to detain your Lordſhips, eſpecially ſo long, 
with this ſort of reaſoning, if I had thought it 
no better than idle and viſionary theory. But, 
in truth, I was conſcious that it was hiſtory 
rather than ſpeculation that I was delivering 
throughout, and I will venture to ſay there is 
hardly a point or turn in this ſpeculative 
courſe, which you will not find verified, chap- 
ter for chapter, by the hiſtory of every con- 
nexion we have hitherto known with the na- 
tions which now compoſe our empire. 


Your 
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Your Lordſhips will think me diſpoſed to 


carry you far back, when I venture even to 
name the Saxon heptarchy, and the union of 
thoſe ſeven independent kingdoms in the reign 
of Egbert. Yet if I do little more than allude 
to that ſignal event, it is not becauſe I am 
wanting, or that 1 can think your Lordſhips 
ſo, in a due ſenſe of its importance and dignity, 
or of its influence on the ſubſequent deſtinies 
either of England or of the world. It is enough 
to ſay that the union of the heptarchy was the 

| birth day of nothing leſs than this very king- 
| dom of England, and that the glorious empire 
| which now extends from eaſt to weſt, and has 
| planted the dominion and the language of 
; England around the globe, is the lineal deſcen- 
6 | dant, or rather only the natural growth and 
developement of that event. It is not my in- 

ö tention, however, to dwell on this antient and 
parent union, for the purpoſe of illuſtrating the 
principles of which I have juſt treated. I am 
ſenſible that this period is too remote from 

our oven, to build any ſolid concluſion on tranſ- 
actions, with the details and particulars of 
- which we are ſo little acquainted. I therefore 
mention it only that I may be entitled to read 
a ſhort paſſage from Mr. Hume's hiſtory of 
- that 
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that period, which, I think, may furniſh a re- 
flection or two not impertinent to the preſent 
queſtion. 


The kingdoms of the heptarchy, though 
united by ſo recent a conqueſt, ſeemed to be 
* ſo ſtrongly cemented into one ſtate under 
> Egbert ; and the inhabitants of the ſeveral 
« provinces had loſt all defire of revolting from 
that conqueror, or of reſtoring their indepen- 
« dent Governments. Their language was every 
« where nearly the ſame ; their cuſtoms, laws, 
« inſtitutions, civil and religious; and as the 
race of their antient Kings was totally ex- 
« tin& in all their ſubjected ſtates, the people 
< readily transferred their allegiance to a Prince 
« who ſeemed to merit it, by the ſplendour of 
his victories, the vigour of his adminiſtra- 
« tion, and the ſuperior nobility of his birth. 
An union alſo in government opened to 
* them the agreeable proſpect of future tran- 
« quillity; and it appeared more probable, 
e that they would thenceforth become terri- 
„ble to their neighbours, than be expoſed te 
* their inroads and devaſtations.” We colb- 
le& from this paſſage, not merely as an opi- 
nion of Mr. Hume's, but as an hiſtorical fact, 
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that the local attachment and national feel- 
ing which the inhabitants of the ſeveral inde- 
pendent kingdoms before their union enter- 
tained, no doubt, towards their reſpective 
countries, were eaſily and quickly extended to 
the whole united kingdom. This change did 
not even wait for a new generation, but was 
operated in the very life of the conque- 
ror, and therefore of thoſe who were them 
ſelves habituated to the narrower feeling, and 
who had experienced in their own perſons the 
humiliation and reſentment belonging to de- 
feat. For it is alſo remarkable that the harmo- 
nizing property of union was manifeſted in 
circumſtances the moſt adverſe of any to con- 
cilation, I mean in the cafe of an union 
brought about by force, and attended with all 
the irritation of compulſion and conqueſt. 
We muſt obſerve, in the next place, that Mr. 
Hume conſiders a ſimilarity of language, cuſ- 
toms, laws, and inſtitutions, civil and religious, 
as circumſtances, favourable, not only to the 
eſtabliſhment of union, but to the improve- 
ment and promotion of its beneficial conſe- 
quences. And laſtly, we have the authority 


of this profound and philoſophical hiſtorian 


tor thinking that ſuch an union was likely not 
| only 
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only to yield the comforts of internal tran- 
quillity and peace, but ſo to improve the 
power and reſources of the kingdom, as, in- 
ſtead of trembling at the approach of every 
invader, to render it rather itſelf an object of 
terror, or at leaſt, of reſpect to ſurrounding 
nations. It is true that the Daniſh invaſions 
followed immediately on this event, and we 
know that the repeated and powerful deſcents 
of that warlike nation, not only harraſſed and 
alarmed this iſland upwards of a century, but 
at ſome periods reduced the Saxon power to 
the greateſt poſſible ſtreights. But in the firſt 
place, the Daniſh invaſions were not the con- 
ſequence of the union of the Heptarchy, and 
muſt have happened without it. And in the 
next place, it is impoſſible to read the hiſtory of 
that period without perceiving, in every page, 
a demonſtration of the ſalutary effects of that 
meaſure, and without aſcribing to the- union 
under Egbert, alone, the ultimate preſervation 
of that kingdom. If the Danes had found the 
iſland in the ſame feeble and divided ſtate, in 
which the Saxons had themſelves atchieved 
the conqueſt of the Britons ; if they had had 
to contend only with the disjointed, diſumted, 
and ſingle exertions of the ſeven inſignificant 
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States of the Heptarchy each in its turn, and 
if thoſe Princes. who fought for England had 
not been enabled by the union to oppoſe to 
this powerful and perſevering enemy a com- 
bined and concerted defence, it is manifeſt 
that neither the valour and talents of Egbert, 
nor the almoſt romantick endowments and 
virtues of Alfred the Great, would have availed 
to prevent a conqueſt as complete, and an ex- 
tirpation of the Saxon power and name out of 
England, as perfect and dreadful as that which 
they had themſelves inflicted on the defence- 
leſs and divided Britons. But to paſs forward 
to times ſomewhat nearer our own, I would 


now ſpeak of Wales. 


Wales had reſiſted the power of all the 
Saxon Kings, and the firſt Princes of the Nor- 
man line. It was not till the reign of Henry 
the Third, and then rather by the effect of 
internal diſſenſion, than by the arms or enter- 
prize of that Prince, that Wales was brought 
under a ſort of ſeudal dependance on the Crown 
of England, and acknowledged the Sovereign 
of the latter country as a feudal ſuperior. 
Wales was held, then, during that reign 
merely as a fict, with the uſual acknowledg- 

ments, 
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ments, and under the uſual conditions belong- 
ing to the feudal relation of ſeignory and vaſſa- 
lage, but without any claim on the part of 
England to political ſovereignty. This ſlender 
relation ſeems, however, to have improved it- 
ſelf very rapidly into a connexion of a different 
and much more intimate nature, for in the 
very next reign, Edward the Firſt, the imme- 
diate ſucceſſor of Henry the Third, was able to 
convert that feudal ſeigneury into direct and 
poſitive ſovereignty, and to annex the Principa- 
lity of Wales inſeparably, and as part of the 
dominion of the Crown, to the throne of Eng- 
land. At the ſame period, and indeed on that 
occaſion, a partial communication, and but a 
partial one, of the laws and police of England 
was made to Wales, by the Statum Walliz, as 
it 1s called, in the twelfth year of the reign of 
Edward the Firſt. I mention theſe particulars 
only to obſerve, that at this period commenced 
an æra of connexion between England and 
Wales, not indeed preciſely the ſame in all 
points, but bearing, however, ſome reſem- 
blance and analogy to that which we are prin- 
cipally conſidering to-day, I mean an imper- 
fect political connexion, which conſiſted in 
the two countries being governed by the ſame 

Prince, 
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Prince, with a partial uniformity of laws and 


inſtitutions, remaining diſtin& and Teparate 1 in 
other reſpects. 


If we would appretiate the value of ſuch a 
connexion, and its efficacy in producing either 
internal tranquility or external peace, we have 
only to purſue the hiſtory of that connexion, 
throughout the whole period of its duration, 
from the reign of Edward the Firſt to that of 
Henry the Eighth. It is by no means my in- 
tention to interrupt this debate by ſuch a nar- 
rative, but merely to direct your Lordſhip's at- 
tention to the reſult of ſuch an enquiry. For 
your Lordſhips know that Wales was not only 
diſquieted within, by the troubles and turbu- 
lence of civil diſorder, but that both countries 
were afflicted by a perpetual ſucceſſion of mu- 
tual inroads and petty warfare, not perhaps of 
ſufficient dignity to attract the notice of gene- 
ral hiſtory, but ſufficient to keep them both 
expoſed to the frequent calamities, and the 
conſtant anxiety attending a ſtate of perma- 
nent hoſtility with a' neighbouring enemy, 
and by theſe means retard and interrupt on 
both ſides of the border, but eſpecially in 
Wales, the progreſs of civilization, of arts, 
| of 
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of induſtry, of wealth, and, in a word, of 


public improvement in all its branches. But 
this was a ſtate of things, which, as I have 
ſaid, could not laſt for ever, and the only per- 
fe& and ſovereign remedy for ſuch diſorders, 
was at length adminiſtered in the reign of 
Harry the Eighth, by that incorporating legiſ- 
lative Union which extinguiſhed in a day the 
diſcord of ages, and identified for ever theſe two 
not only diſtinct, but hoſtile nations. In our 
enquiry then concerning the comparative ad- 
vantages or diſadvantages of theſe two modes 
of relation, I mean that imperfect one which 
propoſes to combine connexion with diſtinct- 
neſs, and that perfect legiſlative Union which 
confounds and incorporates both the nations 
and their governments, we have only to com- | 
pare, or rather to contraſt, the uneaſy and 
afflicting period which preceded the Union 
in the reign of Harry the Eighth, with the two 
centuries of mutual ſecurity and peace, and 
of progreſſive and ſtill increaſing proſperity 
and happineſs, power, ſplendour and dignity 
which have ſucceeded, and as it 1s reaſonable 
to conclude, have derived in a great degree, 

if not principally, from that event. | 
| England 
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England felt very early the advantage of 


connexion with Scotland; and projects for 
uniting them, even on the beſt principle of 
Union, were ſet on foot, and repeated in va- 
rious forms, and on the ſlighteſt proſpects of 
ſucceſs, from the earlieſt period down to the 
very lateſt, that is to ſay, to the actual accom- 
pliſhment of that ſalutary deſign. But ſuch 
purpoſes, wiſe and beneficial as they are, muſt, 
it ſeems, mature themſelves in the fullneſs of 
time; and although it is ordained that theſe 
events ſhall happen, they muſt happen, it 
would ſeem, in their due and appointed order. 
It will be found, I believe, that neighbouring 
nations will ſeldom begin with union, though 
they are ſure to end with it. The work of 
connex1on commenced, then alſo, in this caſe, 
at the natural beginning of the proceſs, and 
conqueſt was reſorted to as the inſtrument of 
union. This part of the Scotch courſe, how- 
ever, was never atchieved. Scotland never was 
conquered. But the attempt, and all the mi- 
feries attending that long and obſtinate ſtrug- 
gle, deluged both countries in blood, and during 
more than three centuries afflicted them with 
calamities, the amount of which, on either fide, 
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hiſtorians can hardly report faithfully, with- 
out the charge of exaggeration. This ſan- 
guinary and ruinous conteſt terminated in 
the Union of the Crowns, at the acceſſion of 
James the firſt; and here commenced a cen- 
tury of that preciſe relation which is the ſub- 
ject of our preſent enquiry. The two king- 
doms had one Prince, and one Executive 
Power, with ſeparate Parliaments. Scotland 
aſſerted a perfect independence and equality, 
but experienced a real ſubordination. It would, 
undoubtedly, be unfair, if I were to impute to 
this cauſe alone, the many diſadvantages under 
which Scotland appears to have laboured, and 
the declining condition of that country which 
1s obſerved by hiſtorians during the period I 
have mentioned. Much of the calamity which 
fell upon both kingdoms, muſt be placed to 
the account of the troubles and civil wars in 
which every part of the iſland partook during a 
great proportion of the laſt century, and which, 
amongſt other extraordinary events produced, 
under the Commonwealth, a haſty and ſhort- 
lived, becauſe ill digeſted and ill conceived, 
Union of the three kingdoms of England, 
Scotland and Ireland. But with all theſe al- 
lowances, it is not the leſs true, that the laſt 
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century was a period of great political diſcord 
and diſſention between England and Scotland, 
in which the latter country entertained and 
manifeſted, as we have been led to expect, 
that angry and querulous temper which I have 
deſcribed as growing out of the ſituation, and 
as inſeparable from that jarring and abhorrent 
union of nominal independence and real ſubor- 
dination. This cauſe produced its natural ef- 
fes, and both diſturbed the empire in peace, 
and weakened it in war, ſometimes by politi- 
cal contention between the people of Scotland 
and the Monarch, ſometimes by the habitual 
animoſity of the two countries, hardly kept 
under by the authority or mediation of the 
common ſovereign, ſometimes by the intrigues 
of Scotland with France, and above all by the 
purſuit of the idol independence, to the very 
brink of ſcparation. The very unity of the 
Crowns became a grievance; and your Lord- 
ſhips know, that towards the cloſe of this pe- 
riod, I mean in the firſt years of the reign of 
Queen Anne and of the preſent century, partly 
by projects for abridging the prerogative, be- 
cauſe it was adminiſtered out of Scotland, 
partly by projects for uſurping a conſiderable 
portion of the regal power, in oxder that it 
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might be adminiſtered within Scotland; partly, 

in fine, by refuſing to accede to the ſettlement 
of the ſucceſſion adopted in England, the Par- 
lament of Scotland, the patriots of Scotland, 
with the acclamation of the whole people of 
Scotland, brought the danger of impending ſe- 
paration ſo home to the ſenſe and boſoms of 
both countries, that theirprudence was at length 
alarmed; they opened their arms to each other, 
and took ſhelter from imminent and incurable 
ruin, in that inſeparable embrace which has 
ever ſince, and I truſt ever will, continue to 
unite us. It is thus that extremes touch, 
and thus that theſe two nations, from the laft 
term of alienation and repugnance, paſſed at a 
ſingle ſtep, into the cloſſeſt and moſt indiſ- 


ſoluble union. 


The connex1on between England and Ire- 
land began in conqueſt, and the relation was 
that of ſovereign and ſubject. I do not ſay a 
ſovereign able, at all times, to enforce his do- 
minion, or a ſubmiſſive ſubje& acknowledging 
and acquieſcing under the authority of his 
maſter. But whatever connexion ſubſiſted 
between the two countries, had that ori- 
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gin and preſerved that character through its 


firſt period. This firſt and intolerable ſtage 
of national relation paſſed forward, however, 
and ſoftened itſelf gradually, but through the 
ſanguinary proceſs of habitual reſiſtance and 
inſubordination, ſwelling occaſionally into ci- 
vil wars and rebellions of the moſt ferocious 
character, into a dependent connexion, or a 


mitigated but avowed dependence of Ireland 


on England. I allude now to that period 
during which the Iriſh nation, with a parlia- 
ment of their own, were, however, ſubject to 
the legiſlature of England. I do not ſpeak of 
the right, nor wiſh to engage in that already 
obſolete, though recent controverſy. I ſpeak 
only of the fac, for ſuch was the conſtitution, 
de fatto, of Engliſh and Iriſh connexion, in the 
memory of the youngeſt of your Lordſhips. 
This ſecond period, alſo, paſſed away, and the 


_ preſent improved ſtate of Iriſh independence, 
as it now ſubſiſts, was atchieved by means, 


which I have already had occaſion to allude 
to; I mean by the opportune exertion of Iriſh 
energy in moments of Britiſh debility and diſ- 
treſs. For thoſe conceſſions were certainly 


granted in circumſtances of dureſs, whether 


they may now, with better grace, be ſtated to 
have 
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have flowed from the juſtice and liberal diſpo- 


ſition of the conceding country, or not. In 
the mean while we have arrived, in the due 
and regular courſe, at that preciſe point of 
connexion, Which has been the principal ob- 
ject of diſcuſſion. We have a common prince, 
with ſeparate parliaments. Ireland claims a 
ſovereign independent government, and that 
claim is freely admitted by our own ; while 
we exerciſe, nevertheleſs, with the acqui- 
eſcence of Ireland, an open aſcendancy and 
controul in every one of its concerns. We 
are at this moment, therefore, making an ex- 
periment, which is not yet twenty years old, 
of the mutual advantages to be derived from 
that mode of connex1on, of its efficacy in 
ſtrengthening the empire, in repelling danger 
from without, in reconciling the minds and 
affections of the nations within, and, finally, 
in cementing and perpetuating their union. 
We muſt, indeed, regard the preſent moment 
as the firſt, in which the courſe of events has 
furniſhed the proper ordeal of this condition ; 
I mean a criſis of difficulty and danger to the 
empire; for this is the true touchſtone on 
which the virtue of connexion and of mutual 
engagements may be proved. Surely, my 
rt Lords, 
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Lords, at this period of the argument, I may 
claun the benefit of ſacts, of which we are 
ourſelves the living witneſſes, and appeal at 
once to the diſaſtrous teſtimony of the preſent 
hour, not only for the inadequacy of ſuch a 
ſyſtem to yield protection and ſupport in the 
period of difficulty, but for its active and fatal 


efficacy in augmenting the danger and haſten- 


ing the common ruin. Can we need better 
proof than every tide has of late brought us, 
that the preſent feeble and flimſy bond which 
connects Great Britain with Ireland, does not 
poſſeſs one principle of ſtability, and has not 
ſtamina to reſiſt that innate tendency to decay 
and diſſolution, which accompanies all life 
from the cradle, whether natural or politick. 
What reſult then 1s it reaſonable to look for 
from this experiment? I ſhould wiſh to ſpeak 
on this occaſion, not merely with reſpect, but, 
I muſt ſay, with gratitude and reverence, of 
the conduct held by that which we muſt call 
the Iriſh nation, and which 1s, indeed, entitled 


to that appellation. I mean the Iriſh Govern- 


ment, the Iriſh Parliament, a great portion of 
the property of Ireland, of its gentry, and even 
af its people. In theſe we have witneſſed exer- 
tions of courage, activity, perſeverance, and 
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ſpirit, as well as of fidelity and honour, in ſul- 
filling the engagements of their connexion 
with us, and in the protection and defence of 
their own country, which challenge the thanks 
of Great Britain, and the approbation of the 
world. But this ſentiment cannot either con- 
ceal from us, or diſguiſe other truths, not leſs . 
obvious, though leſs grateful and welcome. 
The loyalty, the prudence, and ſpirit, which 
we commend, on one hand, do not, however, 
prevent an extenſive and deſperate conſpiracy, 
on the other, againſt the common ſafety of 
Great Britain and Ircland, and aiming, above 
all, avowedly and diſtinctly againſt that con- 
nexion, in which the ſafety of both is felt to 
reſide. After hearing his Majeſty's lawful ex- 
erciſe of the powers with which the Conſtitu- 
tion of Ireland has inveſted him, and the legi- 
timate means employed by the Sovereign of 
that country to preſerve a uniformity of mea- 
ſures in the direction of our common intereſts, 
treated as the interference of a foreign power, 
ue have the misfortune of ſeeing at this hour 
a great portion of the Iriſh people, conſiderable 
for its numbers, and, I fear, not altogether 
contemptible, even for its blood and talents, 
in open rebellion againſt our common Sove- 
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reign, and in cloſe alliance with our common 
enemy. The diſſolution of all connexion be- 
tween us is the object they profeſs. The griev- 
ance which they have riſen to redreſs is that 
connexion ; the cauſe which their manifeſtos 
proclaim, the ſtandard under which they muſter 
and fight, is ſeparation. This end then, towards 
which we have ſcen ſuch connexions are con- 
tinually prone, this very ſeparation, which 1s 
the natural inborn” propenſity of imperfect re- 
lation, is already, in this caſe, the ſubject of 
a civil war, and 1s at this moment committed 
to the iſſue of arms, which is ſtill depending. 
I have glanced, in this manner, the hiſtory of 
Britiſh and Iriſh connex1on only to ſhew, that 
amongſt its many other evils, that of tendency 
to total extinction, which we have been 
taught by principle, and by the example of other 
countries, to expect, is proved in fact, and in 
the actual caſe, to be one of its properties; and 
I am hardly apprehenſive of a diſſenting voice 
to the concluſion which appears to me to re- 
ſult from this deduction, whether of hiſtory 
or reaſon, that we have reached the point at 
which, in the firſt place, the evils of imperfect 
connexion are at their height, and in the 
next, beyond which lies only that alternative, 

| ſo 
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ſo often mentioned, of ſeparation or uniori. 
We ſtand preciſely in that predicament, in 
which the prudence of both countries, and the 
fidelity and honour of thoſe who are entruſted 
with their intereſts, I mean their Govern- 
ments and Legiſlatures, are called upon by 
the moſt ſolemn and inſtant appeal, I mean 
the peril of their countries, to ſnatch them 
from that precipice, on the very edge of which 
they ſtand, already wavering, and too giddy to 
ſave themſelves. It cannot, ſurely, be a dif- 
ficult or doubtful queſtion, whether we ſhould 
fold our arms, and look on upon this danger, 
and the certain ruin in which it ends, or fol- 
low that ſecure and already trodden path 
which has already conducted two other coun- 
tries, now identified with England, I mean 
Wales and Scotland, to more than fafety. 
We have ſurely learnt from both thoſe exam 
ples, that the meaſure adopted by them, not 
only affords a perfect remedy againſt the evils 
with which we are now contending, but poſ- 
ſeſſes preciſely the oppoſite property from that 
which is the character of our preſent imper- 
fect, ill- conſtructed connexion ; namely, that 
of tending to a conſtant and certain improve- 
ment and perfection, inſtead of diminution and 
G deterioration 
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deterioration of union aad all its beneficial 
fruits. , 


Having hitherto treated the queſtion ſome- 
what ſpeculatively, I would now ſpeak more 
particularly to the practical inducements which 
ſhould recommend this meaſure to both coun- 
tries; and, firſt, to Great Britain. 


The advantages to be derived to Great Bri- 
tain from an incorporating union with Ireland 
may be divided into poſitive and negative. 


By poſitive, I mean an acceſſion of real and 
efficient force to our preſent Empire, as a naval 
and military Power; for were all cauſe of diffe- 
rence between the countries extinguiſhed, and 
were the affections of the whole of Ireland as 
fincerely directed towards the general ſervice of 
the Empire, and its force as diſpoſable for that 
purpoſe, as may be ſaid of every part of Great 
Britain, 1t cannot be doubted that the power 
and reſources of that Empire would receive an 
eſſential augmentation and improvement. But 
I would rather paſs on to that claſs of advan- 
tage which I have called negative, and which 
appears to me the moſt material of the two. 
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By the negative advantage of union, I mean 
that of avoiding, in moments of war and difh- 
culty, thoſe embarraſſments which have never 
failed to diſtract and annoy us as often, at 
leaſt of late years, as war and difficulty have 
occurred, and which render Ireland, at this 
moment, inſtead of a reſource, only a dead 
weight hung round the neck of Britiſh exer- 
tion, at a time when the full energy of both 
might be well employed againſt the common 
enemy. The caſe is ſuch, that we have not 
only to contend with this difficulty in our 
conteſt with France, but it muſt, I think, be 
an improvident and ſanguine view of our own 
affairs, and of the general events in Europe, to 
conſider even the preſervation of Ireland, I 
mean her preſervation to the paternal govern- 
ment of his Majeſty, and the continuance of 
any connexion between us, as a matter which 
is not become, in ſome degree or other, pro- 
blematical and precarious. T would by no 
means be underſtood to ſpeak deſpondently on 
that ſubjet; I am far from feeling fo. I 
{peak only of danger and doubt, as exciting a 
- prudent exertion to counteract them, not of a 
mean or unprofitable fear. No man in Eng- 


land can repoſe a more entire confidence in 
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the vigilance, the ſkill and the divine valour 
of the Britiſh navy than myſelf. I profeſs an 
equal reliance on the courage and diſcipline 
of Britiſh troops, endowed as I have always 
thought them with higher excellence than 
thoſe of any other nation in the world. I 
have a firm confidence alſo in the ſpirit and 
bravery of the Iriſh nation, and in the honour 
and fidelity of that part of it which profeſſes 
attachment to our empire, and to our mutual 
connexion ; but with all theſe grounds of 
rational hope and expectation, there are two 
points in which I cannot feel the ſame im- 
plicit confidence, on cach of which, however, 
our ultimate ſecurity, and the jiſſue of this 
conteſt muſt depend. I cannot rely confi» 
dently on the conſtancy of fortune in war; 
nor on the ſteadineſs and uniformity of any 
national ſentiment whatever. I do not know 
why there is a rebellion in Ireland at all. 
I have never heard any adequate cauſe aſ- 
ſigned for it. Such pretences as have been 
reſorted to for juſtifying it, have either been 
poſterior to the events of which they are al- 
ledged to have been the cauſes ; or utterly 
irreconcileable with the avowed objects of the 
rebellion, Who for example will believe thoſe 
| men 
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men ſincere who would aſcribe their inſurrec- 
tion to the religious differences between two 
ſecs of chriſtians, while they propoſe to re- 
dreſs that grievance, by a remedy, the ſucceſs 
of which muſt eradicate from their country, 
or ſubject to a furious and fanatic perſecution, 
the profeſſion of chnſtianity itſelf? I have 
never, I ſay, heard any diſtin& grievance arti- 
culated, which would not be enhanced a 
thouſand fold, by the moſt perfect ſucceſs 
that can be propoſed in the acknowledged ob- 
jects of this abſurd rebellion, Not knowing 
then the principle of the preſent troubles in 
Ireland, I have no rule for meaſuring their ex- 
tent, or for limiting their progreſs, and I can- 
not ſay with confidence, whether any part of 
the Iriſh nation, or at leaſt the greater and 
predominant part, will at ſome future period 
cven profeſs adherence to Britiſh connexion ; 
neither am I endowed with the means of pre- 
dicting poſitively the event of another inter- 
prize againſt Ireland, if the enemy ſhould at- 
tempt it in more favourable circumſtances. 
J repeat it, my Lords, I do not deſpond on 
this view of the danger; I ſay on the contrary 
that the proper means are ſure to repel it. I 
{peak only of the _ as of a motive for 
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exerting both wiſdom and courage in oppoſing 
it. In that view I am conſtrained to acknow- 
ledge doubt, and doubt on ſuch a queſtion 
cannot be diveſted of anxiety, nor ſeparated 
from a duty to aim at the attainment of better 
ſecurity for objects of ſuch unappreciable value. 
I do not ſay Ireland muſt be loſt if we have 
not a Union, but I cannot fay leſs than this, 
that we have no ſecurity for the preſervation 
of Ireland, if we do not draw the bonds of 
our connexion much cloſer, and that with- 
out delay. With ſuch apprehenſions it can- 
not be unſeaſonable to contemplate a little 
more cloſely, the conſequences of a total ſe- 
paration from Ireland, and of the neceſſary 
attendant, at leaſt, in the preſent moment, on 
| ſuch a rupture, I mean her immediate al- 
lance with the French Republic. Moment- 
ous as theſe conſequences are, I ſhall paſs 
rapidly over them, becauſe they are too oby1- 
ous, and their importance too ſenſible, to ro- 
quire, or, perhaps, admit of amplification. 


An Iriſh democratic republic, or rather anar- 
chy, muſt be the firſt and inſtant conſequence 
of our ſeparation. Let any man, then, attached 
to the Britiſh Conſtitution ; let any one who is 
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ſond of order and ſecurity in ſociety, or even 
afraid of the extremes of diſorder; let any one 
who would ſhrink from univerſal plunder, con- 
fiſcation and murder, with all the nameleſs 
miſeries, wretchedneſs and guilt, which are 
but - the particulars of that aggregate called 
anarchy ; let any man, I ſay, who has either 
the ſlighteſt concern for the human race and 
its happineſs, a ſpark of love for his country, or 
even a common and vulgar ſolicitude for his 
own or his childrens' ſecurity, refle& for a mo- 
ment on the triumphant eſtabliſhment of a 
democratic anarchy in Ireland. It is not 
enough to ſay © Proximus ardet; it is part of 
our own tenement which 1s in flames, and we 
come in abſolute contact with this peſtilent 
contagion. Let us, I ſay, conſider ſoberly, if 
you pleaſe, but deeply and ſerioufly, how 
much this danger would be increaſed by ſuch 
an event, and what the nature of the danger is. 
I will not mſiſt on this topic; it might lead 
me too far. But I ſhall paſs to conſequences 
of another ſort. 


Let us conſider, for example, what would be 
the ſituation of the weſtern coaſts of this iſland; - 
from the Land's-end to the Hebrides, Let us 
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aſk Cornwall, Devonſhire, Briſtol, Wales, Li- 
verpool, Lancaſhire, Glaſgow ; let us aſk thoſe 
whoſe houſes now ſtand on the margin of the 
Iriſh Channel, whoſe lawns and gardens are 
waſhed by that ſea, which now ſeparates them 
only from friends; let us aſk thoſe manufactur- 
ing coaſts and counties, and thoſe great trading 
cities which I have enumerated, and which 
now draw wealth and profit, without danger, 
from that channel, what their condition and 
that of their country will be, when they ſtand 
within hail of a powerful and ſavage enemy, 
which the darkneſs of a fingle night can bring 
to their chamber doors. At preſent the Bri- 
tiſh commerce and the Britiſh navy pals freely 
through this channel, with friendly ports and 
coaſts on either ſide, as if it were an inland na- 
vigation ; while the ſhips of the enemy can- 
not approach, nor entangle themſelves either 
for war or trade, with this maritime paſs. But 
after ſuch a change, when Ireland is hoſtile, 
and in the hands of an enemy, let thoſe who 
dire& our naval affairs, and who, I will take 
this opportunity of ſaying it, do ſo with ſo 
much honour to themſelves, and ſo much ſolid 
advantage, as well as glory, to their country ; 

let 
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ict thoſe who are beſt acquainted with our 
maritime ſituation, declare, what new exertion 
of vigilance will be required, what additional 
number of ſhips and of ſeamen muſt be re- 
tained from offenſive war, and mult abandon 
the ocean, to protect the coaſts of Great Bri- 
tain againſt thoſe of Ireland, and to watch the 
ports of the latter country in its whole circum- 
tefence. Let us reflect on the advantage loſt 
to the Britiſh navy and its operations, by ex- 
cluſion from Cork, and from the ſouthern and 
weſtern harbours of Ireland; let that diſadvan- 
tage be only doubled by adding our loſs to the 
gain of the enemy, when they have all the 
ports and bays of Ireland at their diſpoſal or in 
their occupation. How many ſquadrons more 
muſt we employ to tend at once the arma- 
ments of Breſt and L*Orient, and thoſe of Ire- 
land. What will be the ſituation of our chan- 
nel and our weſtern trade, when enemies' 
cruizers iſſue from and ſhelter in France to the 
ſouthward, and Ireland to the northward, and 
tar to the weſtward of the entrance of our 
channel. The Victualling Board will tell us 
how the navy will be ſupplied, when Cork is 
ihut againſt us, and victuals only the Breſt 
ſquadrons. When 1 ports of Ireland are all 
French, 
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French, will it be equally impoſſible to tranſ- 
port troops from France, as when thoſe troops 
were to fight their way on ſhore, and the 
ſhips, which tranſported and convoyed them 
were to fight their way back to France? When 
a French and Iriſh army, receiving their or- 
ders from the French Directory, are at Bel- 
faſt, and ready to embark within three hours 
ſail of the Britiſh coaſt, will invaſion be as 
chimerical and viſionary as it now 1s from 
France to the ſouthern counties of England ? 
Will in fine internal diſcontent, or ſpeculative 
error, or the ſecret machinations of French 
corruption and Engliſh treaſon, or will popu- 
lar hope in the firſt ſweets of diſorder and 
anarchy have leſs, or will they not have much 
more heart and confidence, when with the ex- 


ample of a ſucceſsful rebellion, they have alſo 


the ſupport of neighbouring armies to encou- 
rage them ? 


Theſe are ſome, far from all, it would be 
difficult to enumerate thus. ſuddenly all the 
conſequences of Iriſh ſeparation from Great 


Britain, and connexion with France, as it 
would affect ourſelves. I am far from ſaying, I 


will never admit that even theſe accumulated 
difficulties, 


39 
difficulties, would prove too many for the 
hitherto unmatched powers of Britiſh energy 
or wiſdom. But I ſay the change would be 
great, the danger as yet untried, and the iſſue 
more doubtful than our, prudence as Engliſh- 
men, and much more, our duty as entruſted 
with the intereſts of our country, ſhould per- 
mit us to expoſe it to, if the trial can be 
averted by any honourable means. It appears 
to me the greateſt peril to which the Britiſh 
Empire, whether we conſider its power and 
greatneſs without, or its ſecurity, freedom, 
and independence within, ever was or can be 
expoſed. On the queſtion, therefore, as it re- 
gards Great Britain, I have no heſitation in 


aſſenting to the meaſure, and concurring in 
this addreſs, | 


This conſideration might, perhaps, be 
thought in ſtrictneſs ſufficient for the atten- 
tion of this Parliament, ſince the Parliament 
of Ireland 1s no doubt competent to deliberate 
and decide on all that regards the intereſt of 
Ireland in this queſtion. No man is leſs diſ- 
poſed than I am, to controvert the concurrent 
compentence of the Iriſh Parliament to deli- 
berate, and its excluſive competence to decide 
H 2 the 
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the queſtion as it regards Ireland. I muſt, 
nevertacleſs, think the intereſt of Ireland in 
this meaſure, a very material point in the deli- 
beration of the Britiſh Parliament alſo. For 
although an entire union with that country 
appears to be defirable on a ſeparate view of 
Britiſh intereſt; yet it would, in my opinion, 
ceaſe to be ſo, if 1t were not advantageous to 
Ireland alſo. The benefit muſt be mutual in 
this mutual tranſaction, in order to be enjoyed 
by either. The evils attending ſeparation 
would not be removed, but on the contrary 
would in my judgment, be much enhanced, 
by any meaſure which ſhould unite us at the 
expence, or to the eſſential prejudice of either. 
If ſincere and cordial harmony is not the fruit 
of union; if identity in conſtitution is not 
founded on identity of intereſt, and is not fol- 
lowed by identity of ſentiment and feeling to- 
wards the united empire, ſuch an union will 
not cure the eyils of imperfect relation, or even 
ſeparation, but may bring ſome of them nearer 
and more home to both; and will produce but 
few of thoſe advantages which J conſider as 
the true inducements to that meaſure. I 
claim it, therefore, as an Engliſh queſtion, to 
enquire whether Union with Great Britain 

will 
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will be beneficial to Ireland; and I ſhould pro- 
poſe to purſue that enquiry not for the pur- 
poſe of inſtructing Ireland in her own intereſts 
or duties, but for that of informing ourſelves 
of the intereſt of our own country in this mea- 
ſure, and reſting the judgment of the Britiſh 
Parliament, if it ſhould be favourable to it, on 


the only ſolid and ſecure bafis, of mutual and 
reciprocal advantage. 


I am, therefore, to conſider the conſe- 
quences which would reſult to Ireland, from 
that ſituation of which I have already de- 
ſcribed ſome of the conſequences to England ; 
I mean a total ſeparation from Great Britain, 
ard alliance with the French Republic. I 
have already aſſumed as the firſt fruit of this 
event, or probably as either preceding or ac- 
companying it, the abolition, in all its parts, 
of the preſent conſtitution of Ireland, the 
zealous attachment to which is oppoſed to all 
the advantages of Union, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment on its ruins, of an Iriſn Republic on the 
French model. This change and all the com- 
plicated calamity it bears in gremio, I conſider 
as more fatal than all the reſt to the happineſs 
of Ireland; but I will rather poſtpone its con- 

ſideration 
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ſideration for a moment, and advert to the 
other leſs important, indeed, but yet ſerious 
effects of ſuch a revolution. It implies then, in 
the firſt place, a ſtate of open hoſtility to 
England; and this warfare muſt in all proba- 
bability partake of the nature of civil war. For 
it cannot be imagined, that Ireland ſhould be 
unanimous in ſurrendering a free Government 
and embracing French chains; nor in pre- 
ferring that abhorred compound of guilt and 
madneſs, of infamy and ruin, to the bleſſings 
of religion, law, honour, ſecurity, and genuine 
freedom; nor is it imaginable that Ireland will 
be unanimous in rejecting Britiſh connexion 
for the purpoſe of fraternizing with France. 
The event which I have ſuppoſed, I have ſup- 
poſed to be the iſſue of war, in which one 
party in Ireland, now the ſtrongeſt, and I truſt 
the moſt numerous, has been ſubdued. But 
ſubmiſſion to force does not change the mind; 
and were ſuch a calamity to befall Ireland, 
the new Iriſh Directory will find that the 
armies of England, when employed in the 
reſcue of Ireland from that ſlavery, will be 
ſeconded by a great and powerful portion of 
their ſubjects. Ireland then is doomed in this 
event, to foreign and internal war, with all its 

complicated 
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complicated miſeries, of which the bitterneſs 

is, indeed, yet on the palate of that unhappy 
country. I have already ſpoken of the diſad- 
vantages to which even England would be 
ſubjected from the hoſtility of Ireland. It is 
manifeſt that the country Which is the leaſt 
powerful on ſhore, and is null at ſea, muſt la- 
bour under the ſame diſadvantage multiplied 
in an infinite degree. A French army in 
Ireland is the natural conſequence of this ſtate 
of things: if that army is weak, it cannot pro- 
tect them; if it is ſtrong and adequate to the 
objects of France in ſending it, as aſſuredly it 
will be, Ireland becomes a miſerable province 
of France. But Ireland as a ſeparate ſtate, 
muſt alone provide for all the imperial eſta- 
bliſhments to which ſhe now contributes but 
a part. Ireland muſt have an army all her 
own, and ſhe will find ſhe mult ſubſidize her 
allied army, not by treaty only, but by requiſi- 
tion and contribution, and every other form of 
exaction and extortion, limited by the modeſty 
of the French Directors, their Generals, and 
all their ſubordinate officers of plunder. They 
muſt have. fortified towns, and all the eſta- 
bliſhments of that coſtly branch of defence. 

They muſt have a navy, build ſhips, maintain 
arſenals 
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arſenals and dock- yards, ſupply their navy 
with ſtores and proviſions, and they muſt man 
and pay their fleets, all from their own funds 
and reſources. Have the œconomiſts of Ire- 
land computed the price of theſe imperial 
honours, if indeed, they can be borne at all ? 
But let them conſider whether the inſulated 
trade and wealth of Ireland will furniſh either 
men or money for ſuch demands, even after 
the people ſhould have ſo far belied all the 
experience which the world has had of them, 
by ſubmitting with perfect obedience to the 
utmoſt exactions that can be laid upon them. 
It would after all be worthy of a moment's re- 
flexion, whether if Ireland ſhould not ſudden- 
ly accompliſh that which France, Spain, and 
Holland, ſeconded by an armed neutrality of 
the maritime powers of the North; that is to 
ſay, what the whole naval world have tried in 
vain—lI mean ſhould not ſuddenly acquire a 
ſuperiority at ſea over Great Britain, whether 
her commerce and every hope which her in- 
fular ſituation could ſuggeſt or realize, muſt 
not be held by ſufferance, and at the mercy 
of that powerful and offended neighbour, to 
whom nature had allied her, but whoſe gene- 
rous offer of an equal and honourable partici- 
| pation 
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pation in power, proſperity and happineſs ſhe 
had rejected with inſult, as if it had been an 
injury. Ireland will, no doubt, not expect 
after her ſeparation from England, and alliance 
with our enemies, to partake freely in our Eaſt 
India or our colonial trade; nor will ſhe ex- 
pect of England in thoſe circumſtances, the 
great and liberal ſacrifices which ſhe now 
makes to the ſupport and promotion of Iriſh 
induſtry, with the amount and particulars of 
which a noble Lord has juſt made us ac- 
quainted; ſacrifices which, however liberal in 
their extent, and however beneficial to Ireland 
in their effect, I conſider only as a natural in- 
dulgence of fraternal affection, as well as a 
wiſe exertion of imperial policy, while we are 
united; but which muſt of neceſſity expire 
with our connexion. Will the trade of France, 
or the ſhare of it to which they would be ad- 
mitted, - and the conditions of its tenure, com- 
penſate this loſs ? Will reſtraints and prohibi- 
tions on the commercial intercouſe between 
England and Ireland be no loſs to the latter 
country? The papers on your Lordſhips' table 
will inſtruct us on that point. 
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The conſiderations which I have already 
enumerated are of no light or trivial import ; 
but I muſt now ſet before the eyes of Iriſh 
gentlemen, one inſeparable conſequence of 
ſuch a revolution, and one of which they are no 
doubt aware. I mean the expulſion and con- 
fiſcation, not to ſay the blood of thoſe who 
now ſupport their antient connexion with 
England; and whom the caſe I have ſtated ſup- 
poſes to have been defeated. But will con- 
fiſcation and murder go no deeper even than 
this? In the ſavage triumph of democratical 
anarchy, will not every friend to the eſtabliſh- 
ed conſtitution of Ireland, to the authority of 
law, or even to the moral reſtraints of virtue 
and religion, will not every one who is guilty 
of that unpardonable irremiſſible crime, the 
poſſeſſion of property, real or perſonal, great or 
mall, will not in a word all thoſe whoſe ſitua- 
tion ſeems to offer either a lure, or a curb to 
violence, be involved in that undiſtinguiſhing 
maſſacre and pillage which ſweeps the way 
before and bears up the train of ſuch revolu- 
tions. I muſt indeed put it, my Lords, ſeri- 
ouſly and carneſtly, not as a topic of declama- 
tion, or falſe and artificial feeling, but as fur- 


niſhing 
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niſhing the ſoundeſt argument, and exciting 
the warmeſt ſolicitude, to the property, and I 
may ſay to the induſtry, and to the virtue of 
Ireland, without diſtinction of degree, or of re- 
ligious perſuaſion, what would be the conſe- 
quence of a complete victory obtained by 
France in Ireland, what would be the inevita- 
ble conſequence of delivering Ireland, with all 
her political, religious and civil intereſts, over 
to the diſcretion of that deſcription of Iriſhmen 
who would then become their maſters, and of 
that deſcription of anarchy which muſt follow 
ſuch events as I have deſcribed—I chooſe rather 
to hint at than to dwell on ſuch topics. They 
are indeed fitter for the private meditation of 
thoſe who are concerned in them, than for a 
public diſcuflion or rhetorical amplification: 
I am content with having ſtated ſhortly and 
diſpaſſionately the nature and degree of ſome 
of thoſe dangers which may induce England 
to conſent to Union, but which ſeem to 
command Ireland, with the authority of 
urgent and inſtant neceſſity, to ſeek without 


delay, the refuge which this meaſure preſents 
to her. | 
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It is impoſſible to overlook ſome. circum- 


ſtances in the internal and political condition 
of Ireland, which bear as powerfully on the 
queſtion of Union, and ſeem to recommend 
that meaſure to the people of Ireland, as 
ſtrongly for the purpoſes of equal government, 
and of civil and municipal happineſs, as on 
any other grounds whatever. Ireland is a di- 
vided country, but unequally divided as to 
property and numbers; the leaſt numerous 
claſs poſſeſſing the property and the power; 
but the moſt numerous entertaining, and in- 
deed cheriſhing fondly, and tenaciouſly, claims 
on both, I mean both on the property and the 
power. I need not detain your Lordſhips by 
deſcribing the extent or the violence of thoſe 
paſſions which inflame and exaſperate both 
parts of the Inſh nation againſt each other. 
Every one knows the firm and immoveable 
baſis on which their mutual hatred ſtands, the 
irreconcileable nature of its motives, its bit- 
ter, malignant, and implacable character. In 
this frame and temper of mind, however, to- 


wards cach other, one of theſe portions of 


Ireland claims and exerciſes what is felt by 
both, to be a ſpecies of dominion over the 
| other. 
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other. I believe it is hardly too much to ſay, 
that there are two nations in Ireland ; two 
Iriſh peoples; the one ſovereign, the other 
ſubject. The ſovereign claſs, or caſt of Iriſh- 
men, claim their ſovereignty as of right, and 
ground it on an old title of conqueſt, confirmed, 
as they contend, by poſſeſſion, acquieſcence, 
and preſcription. They claim alſo the federal 
| ſupport of Great Britain in maintaining this 
dominion, on the ſolemn grounds of fidelity 
to implied compact, compenſation for ſacri- 
fices, and reward for ſervices. They ſhew a 
cloſe alliance and identity of views betweerr 
_ themſelves and the Engliſh intereſt in Ireland 
in all times, and they rely as ſtrongly on re- 
cent, and even on preſent exertions in a com- 
mon cauſe, as on the uniform tenour of their 
ancient ſervices. In a word, they call at once 
upon our honour and our gratitude, and they 
ſupport that appeal by a ſtream and ſeries of 
facts which we cannot controvert. I muſt 
confeſs that I have always felt this point as 
conſtituting a true and proper dilemma—on 
the one hand, I cannot admit the aſcendancy 
of one part of a nation, over another part of 
the ſame nation, to the extent and to the 
purpoſe claimed in Ireland, as capable of 
OV a aſſuming 
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aſſuming any character deſerving the denomi- 
nation of right. That which is a wrong on 
one ſide, cannot, intelligibly to me, become a 
right in the other. Wrong is not a material 
out of which it appears poſſible to conſtruct 
right; and I do not think the virtues of poſ- 
ſeſſion, preſcription, or any other limitation 
of time, which are ſuppoſed to cure the vices 
of a bad title, at all applicable to the caſe of 
perpetually ſubſiſting, and, as it were, reno- 
vating wrongs, eſpecially ſuch as affect the 
political rights of great numbers of men. The 
opcration of preſcription in confirming titles, 
cven in the private tranſactions of property, 
is, indeed, different, 1 believe, from the com- 
mon notion that is formed of it. Preſeription 
does not cure the original vice of a bad title; 
but, aſter all memory of the good title, which 


had been ſupplanted by the uſurped one, has 
been loſt and buried under the oblivion of 


time, preſcription, that is to ſay, the lapſe 
of time within which legal memory can ſur- 
vive, determines the expiration of the old ti- 
tle and gives effect, not to the bad one which 
firſt ſuperſeded it, but to a new title ariſing 
out of poſſeſſion, and conſummated in this 
manner by the completion of preſcriptive time, 

Nothing 
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Nothing of this applies to ſubſiſting and con- 
tinuing wrongs, in which the length of their 
duration, and the frequency of their repeti- 
tion, inſtead of diminiſhing the injury, muſt 
be felt to be a grievous aggravntion, and in- 
Read of converting wrong into right, ſeems 
only to improve and fortify the title of thoſe 
who ſuffer, to ſhake off the injury on the firſt 
opportunity that offers. If poſſeſſion then will 
not conſtitute this ſingular right which 1s 
claimed in wrong, as between the parties them- 
ſelves, neither can it be improved by the inte- 
reſts, the engagements, or the obligations of a 
third party; and I do not ſee how the jus ter- 
tii, as it may be called, of England, can af- 
fect the relative claims of theſe two Iriſh na- 
tions, or of theſe two parts of the Iriſh nation. 
On this ground, therefore, and merely on this 
general and abſtract view of the queſtion, I 
confeſs ] might have thought it difficult to 
aſſign a ſufficient reaſon to preclude his Ma- 
jeſty, as Sovereign of Ireland, from concurring 
with his Iriſh Parliament, or even from exert- 
ing, in every lawful way, his legitimate pow- 
ers in promoting ſuch meaſures as might be 
calculated to place every claſs of his Iriſh 
ſubjes on an equal footing, as to civil 

rights, 
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rights, and conſolidate theſt two hoſtile na- 
tions into one peaceable and united family.— 
But in truth your Lordſhips know that no- 
thing can be leſs rational, nor more dangerous, 
and often fatal than theſe abſtract views of 
practical queſtions, affecting the intereſts of 
multitudes and of nations. In the blind pur- 
ſuit of abſtract right, we ſhall often find our- 
ſelves, innocently no doubt, if our intention be 
conſidered, but yet too effectually, the inſtru- 
ments of great practical injuſtice and oppreſ- 
ſton. I believe there are few caſes to which 
this obſervation applies more cloſely, than to 
that which we. are conſidering. —That part of 


Ireland which we would wiſh to redreſs; claim 


not only political equality in the Government 
of their country, a claim in which I confeſs I 
cannot help ſympathizmg with them; but 
they are known to- entertain, and to nouriſh 
yet more-fondly and anxiouſly, though perhaps 
not yet ſo loudly or diſtinctly pronounced, 
claims of a very different nature. We cannot 
be ignorant that the firſt: application of thoſe 
rights with which we ſhould be . diſpoſed to 
inveſt them, 1s likely to be the perpetration of 


a great wrong, and that at bottom, that wrong 


Was, perhaps, the true and eventual object of 
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their actual demand, and would be the practi- 
cal reſult of its attainment. The Catholics of 
Ireland not only claim a participation in the 
civil franchiſes enjoyed by their Proteſtant 
countrymen ; but they foſter claims on the 
property of Proteſtants, the preſent poſſeſſion of 
which they treat as mere uſurpation, and theſe 
claims are of no trifling extent. We know 
the afpiring character of their church, or if 
you pleaſe, of all churches, or of all bodies and 
deſcriptions of men. We muſt, above all, re- 
collect what is perhaps more urgent than all 
the reſt, that the Catholics, beſides their claims, 
civil or religious, have paſſions to gratify, paſ- 
ſions long irritated, long reſtrained, but not on 
that account the leſs vehement, or dangerous. 
I have heard ſuch apprehenſions treated light- 
ly, as the productions either of imagination or 
ignorance; and I certainly pretend to no cre- 
dit on ſuch points, from perſonal knowledge 
or enquiry. I ſhould wiſh therefore to qua- 
lify any thing that may appear raſh or per- 
emptory, in what I hazard on ſuch a ſub- 
ject, by avowing that degree of difhdence in 
my own views, which may be thought be- 
coming with regard to facts, which though 
atteſted, I think, ſatisfactorily by others, have 
g K not 
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not fallen under my own obſervation. But 
with this qualification, I confeſs that I find it 
difficult to reſiſt a concluſion to which the ge- 
neral knowledge we may all poſſeſs of the hu- 
man character, applied to ſuch facts as all 
admit, ſeems to lead us. I muſt therefore 
profeſs a ſtrong impreſſion, that if to the phy- 
ſical force already poſſeſſed by the Catholic 


body, and which conſiſts in ſuperiority of 


numbers, were added by any ſuch revolution 
as that which we are conſidering, the advan- 
tages of political power, and the weight and 
influence which belong to the authority or 
Government and Legiſlation, ſome danger 
might accrue to the property, the eſtabliſh- 
ment, and even the perſonal ſecurity of the 
Proteſtants in Ireland; and with this appre- 
henſion on our own minds, the alarm expreſſ- 
ed by thoſe who are ſo deeply intereſted in 
the conſequences of ſuch meaſures, ſeems 
entitled to our ſerious and earneſt atten- 
tion. | 


I am not more clear, therefore, in thinking 


the Catholics entitled to a fair participation in 


the civil and political franchiſes of Iriſnmen, 
than I am in feeting, that the Proteſtants ought 
to 
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to be protected and defended in the ſecurity of 
their property, their religion, and their per- 
ſons, againſt every violence which the Catho- 
lics might be diſpoſed to attempt, when they 
have paſſed from their preſent ſtate of ſubjec- 
tion to that of authority and power, The di- 
lemma, therefore, has hitherto conſiſted in 
this. The Proteſtants could not be ſupported 
in that aſcendancy which ſeems neceſſary even 
for their protection, without derogating from 
what may appear to be a natural right of the 
Catholics. The Catholics could not be ſup- 
ported in their claim of equality, without 
transferring to them that aſcendancy which 
equality of rights muſt draw to the larger 
body, and which from that moment muſt ex- 
poſe the Proteſtants to dangers from which 
they ought to be protected. Such ſeem to be 
the practical difficulties in the way of abſtract 
juſtice, while the Government of Ireland con- 
tinues merely local. An Iriſh Parliament, in 
which the aſcendancy 1s either Proteſtant or 
Catholic, and it cannot chooſe, but lie on one 
ſide or the other, may be expected ſtill, I fear, 
to gore and lacerate their country, by one 
or other of the horns of this dilemma ; and 
] ſee no perfect remedy for Iriſh diviſion, 
pos | K 2 | and 
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and its lamentable conſequences, while theſe 
two enraged and implacable opponents are 
ſtill ſhut up together, are ſtill encloſed with- 
in the very theatre, on the very arena of 
their antient and furious. contention. I do 
ſincerely think that this divided and dou- 
ble condition of the Iriſh people requires 
ſomething of an imperial aula, a legiſlature 
founded on a broader and more liberal baſis, 
to adminiſter impartial laws to all, and to re- 
concile ſecurity with juſtice. While one of 
theſe parties. muſt judge the other, in which 
ever hand the faſces may be placed, I fear there 
is reaſon to expect only violence in the ſuit, 
and if not injuſtice, at leaſt flow and imper- 
fect juſtice in the decree. My mind, I con- 
feſs, cannot reſiſt the conviction ariſing out of 
all theſe conſiderations, that the united Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain and Ireland, will in the 
peculiar circumſtances of Ireland, conſtitute a 
better legiſlature, and a more perfect, becauſe 
a more ' impartial Parliament, for all Ireland, 
than any repreſentation of a minor part or 
ſection of Ireland, in a ſeparate, local Parlia- 
ment ever can. I am perſuaded that laws 
beneficial to the maſs of the people of Ireland, 
and promoting its general proſperity and hap- 

| pineſs. 
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pineſs, may be expected with greater confi- 
dence from the united Parliament, in which 
local partialities, intereſts, and paſſions, will 
not divert the ſtraight and equal current of 
legiſlation, than in an Iriſh Parliament, where 
theſe ſtumbling blocks muſt for ever bend or 
impede its courſe. In the united Parliament 
right may be done unaccompanied by wrong. 
Iriſh Catholics may be inveſted with their 
political capacities, without the ſlighteſt dan- 
ger to Proteſtant eſtabliſhment or property. 
Theſe, on the contrary, muſt acquire a ten- 
fold and hunderfold ſecurity in the Proteſ- 
tant Parliament, and the genuine Proteſtant 
aſcendancy of the united kingdom—The Pro- 
teſtant church and property may, on the other 
hand, be ſecured, without perpetuating the 
preſent humiliating and degrading excluſion of 
the Catholic part of the Iriſh nation. Such 
are ſome of the particularities in the condition. 
of Ireland, which appear to me to add in her 


caſe, many powerful inducements to thoſe 
which in every other inſtance may invite 
neighbouring and friendly countries to a 
cloſe and intimate union of their govern- 
ments. 


I con- 
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I confeſs, that to me theſe conſiderations 
furniſh, by no means the weakeſt recom- 
mendation of this meaſure. I look with pe- 
culiar ſatisfaction towards the proſpe& which 
it ſeems to open, I think in truth, for the firſt 
time in the hiſtory of Ireland, of doing juſtice 
to one part of that nation without injury to the 
ather, and of providing for the general pro- 
ſperity and happineſs, without bringing cala- 
mity on any particular part. For I cannot 
conſider the admiſſion of fellow citizens to a 
participation of common franchiſes, as an in- 
jury to thoſe who happen already to pofleſs 
them ; nor the loſs or even deſtitution of par- 
tial and excluſive dominion over fellow ſub- 
jects as any wrong. The Proteſtants have a 
ſacred right to their properties, to their religion, 
and to their own liberties ; but the liberties of 
their Catholic brethren are no part of that pro- 
perty ; they have no narrow corporate right, 
or none that I can wiſh to ſupport them in, in 
the government of their countrymen; nor can 
I ſee that the ſubjection of the Catholics muſt 
be an article in the charter of Proteſtant li- 
berties. 


If 


.-- 0. 

If the Union, therefore, preſent a hope of 
meliorating the condition, and extinguiſhing 
the diſcontents of a great majority of. the in- 
habitants of Ircland, without expoſing the reſt 
to danger, but on the contrary, adding the 
moſt ſubſtantial ſecurities to all their legitimate 
rights, I muſt profeſs myſelf 'on that account, 
and perhaps, I may ſay, principally on that 
account, a warm friend to the meaſure ; and 
I am free to confeſs that if theſe were not 
tobe the conſequences, I ſhould expe& very 
little advantage from it. I am defirous, 
therefore, of declaring for myſelf, that I ſhall 
think the Union much more perfect, much 
better adapted to all its beneficial ends, and the 
benefits to be expected from it, in ſuch a caſe, 
I think incalculable, if the juſt claims of the 
Catholic Inſh are provided for by an explicit 
article of the treaty itſelf. After having thus 
declared my own mind, and diſtinctly pro- 
nounced my own judgment on this great lead- 
ing point, I think it right to add, that if any 
political peculiarities of the preſent time, 
ſhould render it impracticable to engroſs theſe 
"wholeſome proviſions in the written treaty it- 
felf, I would rather reſtrain my wiſhes for the 


imme- 
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immediate accompliſhment of this deſirable 
end, than expoſe this great tranſaction to 
needleſs and unprofitable hazard, by unſca- 
ſonable pertinacity or impatience. And I 
ſhould ſtill look with confidence to a period 
when the obje& I have mentioned will reſult 
as a natural conſequence, from the treaty, and 
when this. deſirable change will flow, with 
many other bleſſings, from the impartiality of 
the imperial and united legiſlature If I were 
worthy then of offering to the loyal Catho- 
lies of Ireland the advice of an individual, 
who has no other claim to their attention, 
than that of uniting a ſpirit of liberal tolera- 
tion, and a ſtrong favour towards common 
right as oppoſed to monopoly, of combining, 
I ſay, theſe ſentiments with ſomething of a 
practicable diſpoſition which would not reject 
attainable good when a more perfect accom 

pliſhment of right is out of reach, I would 
implore their prudent acquieſcence in a 
meaſure which muſt ultimately confolidate 
their intereſts with thoſe of their country; 
which will bring, in its ſeaſon relief to the 
Catholics and ſecurity to the Proteſtants of 
Ireland ; which will improve the wealth, the 
proſperity, 
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proſperity, the dignity, the manners, and the 
public and private happineſs of their country; 
and which conferring theſe bleſſings with one 
hand, will ayert with the other, the certain 
ruin, deſolation and ſlavery, which are at this 
moment impending over their native land. 


I wiſh to guard againſt one miſinterpreta- 
tion. When I prefer the United Parliament 
to that of Ireland, as at preſent conſtituted, I 
ſhould be much miſunderſtood, if I were 
thought to profeſs a diſtruſt of the wiſdom - 
and juſtice of the Iriſh Parhament in general, 
or to impute to it the ſlighteſt degree of in- 
competence to the general objects of its le- 
giſlative duties. I profeſs, on the contrary, 
the higheſt and moſt unfeigned reſpect, both 
for the Iriſh Parliament as a body, and for 
many of its members, with whom I have, in- 
deed, little, or I might nearly ſay, no perſonal 
acquaintance, but whoſe characters and talents, 
as public men, I have contemplated, as others 
do, with the reſpect and admiration they juſt- 
ly inſpire. What I have hazarded on this ſub- 
ject, the delicacy of which I am not inſenſible 
to, amounts only to this ; that in one great 


branch and member of Iriſh affairs, the pre- 
L ſent 
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ſent Iriſh Parliament muſt be conſidered as a 
party, and in thoſe concerns, a major part of 
the people muſt now receive the law from an 
adverſe and rival authority. Whereas, in the 
United Parliament, the Iriſh members will 
furniſh all the local information, and will 
_poſleſs all the weight and influence, which the 
general Affairs and intereſts of that country re- 
quire:; While thoſe: local or partial feelings 
which might warp tlie judgment of the beſt 
intentioned Iriſhmen, on fome ſubjects, might 
be moderated, and temperated, by the medi- 
ating impartiality of the Imperial Parliament. 


I would now conſider one or two general 
objections, which I have obſerved to be moſt 
prominent in the oppoſition to this meaſure, 
and I ſhall begin with that which appears to 
have been the moſt operative and ſucceſsful 
throughout Ireland, and to have had the great- 
eſt ſhare in the rejection of this important and 
ſalutary propoſal. I mean the notion, that a 
Legiſlative Union, however beneficial in its 
effect, to the intereſts of Ireland, is, how- 
ever, in ſome way, derogatory to the honour, 
and national independence of that -country. 


The 
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The whole of this topic will be found to be 


an appeal from reaſon to feeling, and, indeed, 
from a juſt and genuine feeling to a blind and 
inconſiderate one. It is intended, like moſt 
of the objections on this queſtion, to preclude 
the diſcuſſion of its merits ; and what is pe- 
cular to this particular objection, it is not only 
intended to elude the merits of the principal 
queſtion, but ſeems to diſclaim the diſcuſſion 
even of any proper and ſpecific merits of its 
own. It 1s uſed, in truth, to diſqualify thoſe 
to whom it is preſented for all deliberation 
whatever, by exciting the paſſions, and inter- 
poſing the flame and dazzle of enthuſiaſm, 
between the eye and the object it 1s to exa- 
mine. Thoſe who employ this topic, have un- 
doubtedly a conſiderable advantage; for, in 
the firſt place, many more are ſuſceptible of 
ſtrong and lively feeling, than capable, or will- 
ing, to form an enlightened and deliberate 
judgment on any ſubject whatever. In the 
next place, the fecling applied to, is in itſelf 
by no means unnatural, and ſo far from being 
culpable, or a ſubject of reproach, muſt, on 
the contrary, be claſſed with thoſe affections 
which are the moſt beneficial to the world, 
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and the moſt honourable to thoſe who pofleſs 
them. It is, in a word, a branch or mode of 
patriotiſm, that virtue which embraces the 
whole range of our public duties, and which 
is an object of too much reſpe&t and venera- 
tion, when genuine and well directed, not to 
challenge ſome indulgence even in its errors 
and deluſions. I cannot, however, help ſuſ- 
pecting, that thoſe who avoid diſcuſſion, are 
not very firm or confident on the merits ; and 
that paſſion 1s ſeldom excluſiv ely applied to, 
when reaſon is on the ſame fide. Enthuſiaſm 
15, indeed, in general, to be accounted but an 
unſafe and unfaithful guide. The guide is 
hiniſelf blind, and I know not how to ſcarch 
for truth with better hope of ſucceſs, than by 
the light of ſuch reaſon as Providence may 
have beſtowed upon us. I ſhould propoſe, 
therefore, to follow that courſe, and to 
conſider diſpaſſionately, even this paſſion. I 
would fairly and deliberately enquire, whether 
a ſincere regard for the national dignity of 
Ireland, does, indeed, oppoſe any ſolid objec- 
tion to a Legiſlative Union with Great Bri- 
tain, 


1 ſhall 
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I ſhall waſte but little of your Lordſhips 
time, in analyzing, the nature and foundation 
of thoſe local affections towards particular 
ſpots, which ſeem to circumſcribe the gene- 
ral benevolence of mankind within the rivers 
or ſeas, or mountains, which encompaſs that 
which we call our country. Perhaps that ex- 
panſive love of our fellow creatures, which 
has obtained the general name of philanthro- 
py, may have been compreſſed into narrower 
bounds, in order to augment its energy in the 
proper ſcene of its exertion ; perhaps this large 
and diffuſe motive may have been drawn 
home as it were, and retrenched within limits 
more commenſurate with the ſize and ſphere 
of human action. But no matter how or why, 
the love of our country certainly exiſts ; it is 
the nobleſt affection of the human breaſt ; and 
I have no doubt is of divine origin—lI am to 
acknowledge that Ireland, both by its dimen- 
fions, its local poſition, and every other cir- 
cumſtance attending it, offers a fit object for 
that paſſion, the ardour of which may well 
be improved into enthuſiaſm and zeal, by the 
many natural charms which, I underſtand, 
abound in that country, and by that to which 
| | | I can, 
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I can, indeed, ſpeak myſelf, I mean the many 
generous qualities which diſtinguiſh its in- 
habitants, and ſeem to endear that nation to 
thoſe who compoſe it—I am willing alſo to 
admit, that beſides that ſolicitude for the hap- 
pineſs and well-being of the people who in- 
habit our country, which 1s the proper and 
diſtinctive feature by which true patriotiſm 
is to be recognized, this local affection may 
alſo attach a ſort of intereſt, and a certain 
importance and value, to the ſeparate political 
exiſtence, or individuality, of that country. 
That identical ſpace has contained the habitual 
objects of our regard, and arr aflociation may 
have been eſtabliſhed between our local and 
moral attachment, in ſuch a manner as to 
render it, perhaps, no eaſy abſtraction, to love 
the people of Ireland, diſtinctly from that 
which may be called the love of Ireland. No- 
thing of all this need be controverted; nor 1s 
it deſirable that it ſhould be otherwiſe—I 
would only demand a ſimilar aſſent to ſome 
particularities, which I think obſervable in 
this paſſion, and which appear to me to bear, in 
in ſome degree, on the principal queſtion. 
This local patriotiſm, then, ſeems to be limit- 

ed 
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ed not only by ſpace, as we have ſeen, but 
alſo with ſome reference to time. The ſpace 


to which the affection of patriotiſm attaches, 
is that which we have been accuſtomed to 
conſider as our country, at a given time, that 
is to ſay, in our own time, or during our own 
generation. If it had been larger or ſmaller 
at our birth, our love would have expanded 
or contracted itſelf accordingly. We have 
ſeen a remarkable inſtance of this expanſive 
property in local patriotiſm, or in this love of 
metes and bounds, as related by Mr. Hume, 
in the paſſage which I have read from his 
hiſtory of the Union of the Heptarchy. We 
have ſeen in that example, the inhabitants of 
the ſix conquered kingdoms transfer their al- 
legiance to Egbert, and the minute partialities 
of theſe ſix countries, tranſgreſs their reſpec- 
tive bounds, and in obedience to events, dilate, 
as by common conſent, ſo as to occupy the 
whole ſurface of the united kingdom of Eng- 
land, and accommodate themſelves to this 
change of boundary, with as much rapidity 
and caſe, as the ambition of the Monarch 
himſelf had done to the growth of his domi- 
nions. This happened in the very ſeaſon of 


repug- 
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repugnance and diſguſt which ſucceeds to 
conqueſt, and a vanquiſhed Mercian or Eaſt 
Angle, ceaſed even in his own lite, to think 
himſelf degraded by being called an Engliſh- 


man. 


The ſame truth has been evinced in Wales. 
Thoſe who inhabited that principality in the 
early part of the reign of Harry the 8th, felt 
their patriotiſm and national feelings bound- 
ed by the mountains of their country, beyond 
which, indeed, ſo far from diſcovering the 
objects of affection, they found only thoſe of 
antient, animoſity and habitual hoſtility. The 
ſame narrow bounds, however, no longer li- 
mit the public ſpirit and affections of thoſe 
who have inhabited that part of our iſland 
ſince that memorable and fortunate æra in 
the hiſtory of Wales. I believe I may ven- 
ture to ſay, that none of your Lordſhips who 
may have an intereſt in that country, and 
that no Welch gentleman, or inhabitant of 
Wales, would thank a Welch patriot who 
ſhould propoſe to reſtore the dignity and in- 
dependence of that country, by ſeparating it 
once more from England; that is to ſay, who 

ſhould 
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ſhould forbid and prohibit every Welchman, 
from preſuming to conſider himſelf as entitled 
to any participation 1n the affairs, in the enter- 
prizes, in the greatneſs, conſideration, or glory 
of that empire, of which his country is now a 
diſtinguiſhed member. They would, no doubt, 
think the dignity of their countrymen ſtrange- 
ly provided for by this ſecond extermination 
by driving them once more out of England, 
and cooping them up within the mountains of 
Wales, as the Saxon Conquerors had done by 
their Britiſh anceſtors. I ſhall not eaſily per- 
ſuade myſelf, that a Welch gentleman will 
think an affront or indignity is put upon him- 
ſelf, or his country, becauſe Lord NeLsoN, 
for example, can take him by the hand as fel- 
low ſubject; or becauſe his countryman * Fo- 
LEY, was enabled by the union of Wales, to 
lead the Britiſh fleet into action on the 11t of 
Auguſt, inſtead of heading ſome miſerable 
predatory inroad acroſs the Welch marches. 


may ſpeak with better authority of an- 
other country. Thoſe who inhabited Scot- 
land in the reign of King William; thoſe who 


Captain Foley, of his Majeſty's ſhip Goliah. 
M | inhabited 
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inhabited that part of Scotland with which | 
am beſt acquainted, and who looked from their 
windows on the hills of Northumberland, at 
a few miles diſtance, had their patriotiſm 
bounded by their horizon, or rather their eye 
had a wider range than this large and liberal 
paſſion. It is not ſo with thoſe who inhabit 
that country in the reign of George the Third, 
and this change, I am perſuaded, was operated 
much ſooner than ſome Noble Lords ſeem 
diſpoſed to allow. A Noble Lord, (Lord Hol- 
land,) referred, on a former occaſion, to a pro- 
ceeding of this Houſe in the year 1713, as 
furniſhing ſome ground to ſuppoſe that the 
two countries were not ſoon reconciled to thg 
Union. I am by no means diſpoſed to deny, 
that the tranſaction alluded to, might furniſh 
a very fair argument to be uſed in debate on 
this topic. It certainly imported, in its literal 
acceptation, the wiſh, at leaſt of ſome indivi- 
duals, for a diſſolution of the Union, being an 
expreſs motion for that purpoſe. It was nega- 
tived, indeed, by the Houſe; but it was made 
by one of the ſixteen Scotch Peers, and ſup- 
ported, generally, though I do not know that 
it was unanimouſly, by that body. I have 

no 
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no reaſon to complain, therefore, of this pro- 
ceeding being uſed in argument, to the point 
for which it was adduced ; but I muſt ſay, at 
the ſame time, that it does not appear to me 
as concluſive, as I am to preſume it did to that 
Noble Lord. Your Lordſhips' leiſure will not 
admit of my entering minutely into all the 
particulars of this proceeding ; but I muſt at 
leaſt ſay, that it has by no means made the 
ſame impreſſion on my mind, and I am not 
ſatisfied, that the people of Scotland or of 
England, or the Peerage of Scotland at-large, 
or their repreſentatives in this Houſe who 
ſupported this motion, including even the 
mover of the queſtion himſelf, were in earneſt 
in defiring the ſeparation of the united king- 
doms. I do not think myſelf bound to believe, 
merely on the letter of a motion in Parlia-- 
ment, any body of men, and eſpecially that 
enlightened body to which I allude, capable 
of harbouring a deſign ſo abſurd, and if ſincere, 
ſo wicked and deteſtable, as that motion im- 
ported, while I can find any other motive, or 
can imagine any other object more rational and 
leſs culpable, to account ſufficiently for the 
proceeding. I find then, no difficulty in diſ- 
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covering abundant inducements for this mo- 
tion, ſhort of the abſurd and incredible pur- 
poſe which it expreſſes -I obſerve, in the firſt 
place, that it was made in the Houſe of Lords, 
and originated with the ſixteen Peers of Scot- 
land. The Scotch Peerage was undoubtedly 
the body whoſe intereſts were leaſt conſulted, 
and who were the worſt treated by the Union, 
But they had received freſh cauſe of com- 
plaint ſubſequent to that event, The aboli- 
tion of the Privy Council of Scotland was, in 
my opinion, ncceflary to conſolidate the Union, 
by removing that remaining nucleus of a local 
government, and ſeparate intereſt. But this 
meaſure affected, no doubt, the views both of 
ambition and of vanity, of the Scotch Peerage 
and of the higher order of the gentry, though 
it very little concerned the people. The diſ- 
content of the Peerage excited by that mca- 
ſure, had been yet more recently enflamed by 
the deciſion of this Houſe in the caſe of the 
Duke of Hamilton. His patent, as Duke of 
Brandon, had been diſallowed, and by that 
proceeding it ſeemed decided, that a Scotch 
Peer, after the Union, ſhould be incapable of 
mY the independent dignity of a Britiſh 
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Peerage; a diſability highly injurious to the 
Peerage of Scotland, in its fondeſt aim, and 
reaſonably offenſive and diſguſting to - that 
body, already ſore with prior provocations. If 
we conſider this motion, then, as no more than 
the expreſſion of the chagrin of this body; 
but eſpecially if it be conſidered as a means 
employed to give weight i in future to their juſt 
pretenſions, we ſhall aſſign as weighty a mo- 
tive for ſuch a proceeding as has produced 
many others of great importance in Parlia- 
ment. Theſe grievances were, indeed, ex- 
preſsly ſtated in the motion, amongſt the rea- 
ſons on which it was grounded. But the 
ſpecial occaſion of this tranſaction was the ex- 
tenſion of the malt-tax to Scotland. This tax 
was, in fact, felt to be oppreſſive on that 
country, and it was, beſides, fairly queſtiona- 
ble whether the impoſition of this tax at that 
particular point of time was not contrary to an 
article of the Union. This objection applied 
indeed only to that particular period, and 
ceaſed afterwards, but it was ſubject to queſ- 
tion at the time. I think on the whole that 
the Scotch members of both Houſes were 
juſtified in ſtanding out on this tax, and I 
think their Union and exertion on that occa- 
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ſion did them honour, though I do not think 
the mode of oppoſition they choſe judicious. 
I find, however, in the very occaſion which 
gave riſe to this proceeding, a ſufficient motive, 
and a much more natural and indeed juſtifiable 
purpoſe than that which the motion literally 
imported. It was intended to enforce the op- 
poſition of Scotland to the malt-tax, and to co- 
erce the Miniſter on that point, not by the diſ- 
ſolution of the Union, but by the intimidation 
which the very menace of ſuch a fatal ſtep 
might be expected to produce. The Engliſh 
Peers who ſupported this motion had themſelves 
been the authors and promoters of the Union. 
But they were the oppoſition of the day, and 
it appears, could not deny themſelves the ſatis- 
faction of uſing the opportunity which this 
Scotch queſtion of the malt- tax afforded them, 
of diſtreſſing the Miniſter of the day, by the 
ſingular and rare union of the Repreſentatives 
of Scotland, even for a few hours, againſt the 
Court. It laſted, indeed, no longer; and the 
oppoſition of the ſixteen Peers ſeems to have 
ſpent and exhauſted itſelf in this ſingle act, in 
which I can diſcern only a general expreſſion 
of their own particular diſguſt, and a wiſh to 
ſtand well with their country by oppoſing the 
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malt- tax. The oppofition to that tax, and the 
attempt at leaſt to modify it, as to Scotland, 
was the true occaſion of this motion, and in- 
ſtead of ſo abſurd and flagitious, but ſo im- 
portant and momentous a deſign as that of 
diffolving the Union, there appears to me to 
have been nothing deeper in the matter, than 
the with on one hand to teaſe a Miniſter, and 


on the other to obtain the reduction of three 


pence on the buſhel of malt, in a tax upon 


Scotland. I am a good deal confirmed in this, 


view of the tranſaction, by obſerving that al- 
though this tax was renewed every year, and 
was objected to by the Scotch members in the 
Houſe of Commons, I do not find a hint of 
any new intention to . diſſolve the Union. 
Various other queſtions intereſting to Scotland 
were diſcuſſed, without producing the ſlighteſt 
intimation of ſuch a deſign; and I find one, 
very little poſterior to that on which the noble 
Lord has relied, ſo remarkable, that I cannot 


help mentioning it. I mean the extraordinary 


bill, known by the name of the Peerage Bill, 
which actually paſſed this Houſe in the year 
1719, but was thrown out, as might be ex- 
pected, in the Houſe of Commons. 


Neither 
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Neither the Peerage of Scotland, nor the 
Scotch nation, have ever received, ſince the 
Union, ſo ſignal a provocation as that bill ap- 
pears to me to have offered to them. It pro- 
poſed, in direct terms, the complete disfran- 
chiſement of the whole body of the Scotch 
Peers, and ſtripped them even of the elective 
franchiſe which the Union had left them, 
without any other compenſation worthy of 
notice, than that of ſeeing ſuch of their repre- 
ſentatives as were parties to this ſpoliation, re- 
warded by Britiſh Peerages, which were to 
make them independent in future, of the fa- 
vour, or reſentment of their injured conſtitu- 
ents. This meaſure, as your Lordſhips muſt 
ſee, was, at the ſame time, the moſt flagrant 
violation of the Union in ſome of its moſt fun- 
damental articles, and could not fail of exciting 
general diſguſt and alarm throughout Scotland, 
by breaking ſo wantonly the integrity, and 
ſhaking the ſecurity of that ſolemn treaty. 
The Bill was accordingly debated with great 
warmth, at great length, and, 1 think, with 
much ability in both Houſes of Parliament ; 
and I have troubled your Lordſhips with theſe 
particulars, for the purpoſe of obſerving, that 
throughout thoſe debates, on a ſubject ſuffici- 
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ently offenſive and irritating to Scotland, there 
was not dropped from the lips of a ſingle in-' 
dividual, an intimation of any ſuch wiſh for 
ſeparation, as had been expreſſed in the pro- 
ceeding of the year 1713. A certain proof 
that ſuch a wiſh could not be general in either 
country, and a pretty concluſive argument that 
it was not profeſſed or entertained by any con- 
ſiderable party or deſcription of men then 
known in England or Scotland. On this re- 
view of the period immediately ſucceeding the 
Union, I might, without much prejudice to 
my argument, concede all the Noble Lord 
can claim from the motion of 1713, though 1 
am far from making that admiſſion. in fact ; 
but if I were to grant that in the year 1713, 
ſome indications of indiſpoſition and alienation 
between the countries remained ; that fix ſhort 
years of Union had not completely appeaſed 
and obliterated the animoſities of tour centu- 
ries, but that fix years more had beerr ſuffici- 
ent for that purpoſe ; that after the lapſe of 
fix years from their Union, no trace of unkind- 
neſs was diſcernible, and, that in twelve years 
after that Union, the ſtrongeſt provocation had 
failed in exciting it, I do not think, I fay, that 
for the purpoſe of the preſent argument, I 
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ſhall have made a conceſſion of much value of 
importance; and with this remark 1 ſhall paſs 
forward to times of which I am entitled to 
ſpeak with the confidence of perſonal know- 
ledge. I will venture then to aſſure your Lord- 
ſhips, and to ſpeak for my neighbours as well 
as myſelf, that at this day we ſee without hu- 
miliation or regret, thoſe towers and beacons, 
which were very neceſſary appendages of our 
independence, at leaſt, before the union of the 
crowns, when we had a predatory enemy with- 
in ten miles of us; we behold, I ſay, with- 
out mortification or concern, thoſe badges of 
imperial dignity mouldering, and in ruins, on 
our rocks, while we can ſee the plains below 
covered with crops, which he who ſows is now 
ſure of reaping ; and while we can extend our 
views of national greatneſs and dignity, and all 
our public feelings, whether of pride or of affec- 
tion, not only beyond the little range of hills 
that we look upon, but to the remoteſt extre- 
mities of the habitable globe. I will venture 
to declare for my country, that with the ex- 
ception of thoſe falſe Scotchmen, whom the 
enemy has been able to corrupt or to delude, 
and who, I truſt, for the honour of Scotland, 
are both few and contemptible; but with that 

exception 
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exception of the partizans of France, I will 
venture to pronounce, that there does not at 
this hour live a Scotchman of any degree or 
condition, from Berwick to the Orkneys, whoſe 
Britiſh patriotiſm would not be more offend- 
ed, and certainly much more reaſonably, by a 
propoſal for ſeparating theſe kingdoms, than 
the patriotiſm of Fletcher of Saltown, or Lock- 
hart of Carnwath, could be at the beginning 


of the century, by the propoſal for uniting 
them. 


I have dwelt ſomewhat longer on this topic 
than, perhaps, I ought, principally for the pur- 
poſe of ſhewing what the nature and value of 
that object is, for which Ireland has been per- 
ſuaded to renounce and reject with anger, the 
greateſt and moſt evident advantages that were 
ever offered to a nation. It is in the firſt place, 
then, a ſentiment, or feeling, which it 1s dif- 
ficult to define, and not perhaps eaſy even to 
conceive diſtinctly. In the next place, this 
ſentiment, ſuch as it is, is ſo limited in dura- 
tion, and ſo obſequious to events, that it is 
not enough to ſay that it expires. It actually 
changes ſides—and the very ſacrifices we 
would make to it at one period, will, at a ſub- 
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ſequent point of time, and from thence ever 
after, prove as much in contradiction with, 
and as offenſive to, this very feeling, as it might 
be welcome and grateful to it before. What 
then is this mighty object to which ſuch ſacri- 
fices are required? It is an airy unſubſtantial 
ſentiment; it is a tranſient, evaneſcent, meta- 
phyſical point, to which we are called upon to 
ſacrifice not only the ſolid and ſubſtantial, but 
the permanent and perpetual intereſts of two 
. great nations. 


I confeſs I cannot perſuade myſelf to rank a 
ſentiment ſo ſubtle, and ſubject to ſo many 
refined and delicate modifications, with that 
ſound and genuine affection, or I can claſs it 
only as a ſubordinate mode of that plain and 
manly paſſion, which has deſerved, by excel- 
lence, the ſtyle and dignity of patriotiſm. 
True patriotiſm will, I think, be found to reſt 
on the ſolid baſis of ſome rational and uſeful 
principle, which will keep it uniform and un- 
influenced by time or circumſtance, and which 
may ſerve as a criterion to diſtinguiſh its own 
genuine and ſteady courſe, from the capricious 
and jrregular motions of ſome of its many 
counterſeits. The love of our country may be 

rational 
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rational or fantaſtical as that of any other ob- 
ject; and, I muſt conſider patriotiſm as par- 
taking ſufficiently of the nature of general 
affection, to acknowledge it for genuine, only 
when it is evinced by ſolicitude for the welfare 
of its object. I fix on this as the diſtinctive 
character of ſincere affection, Whether for our 
country or for any other object of regard. Pub- 
lic love is founded in utility, and by that mark 
alone may challenge its deſcent from heaven. 
The reſt is all ſpurious, and to be viewed rather 
with caution than reſpect. On this clear prin- 
ciple, then, ſhall we not ſay, that a true pa- 
triot propoſes to himſelf before all things, the 
proſperity and happineſs of thoſe who inhabit 
his country ? He may ſet a value, if he pleaſes, 
on the diſtin exiſtence, and individuality of 
that country ; but if his love be well regulated, 
and all its modes and affections be in due ſub- 
ordination, he will prefer the ſolid and real 
happineſs of his country to its metaphyſical 
identity. It is to this chaſte and diſciplined 
patriotiſm, that I would appeal, on the preſent 
queſtion, againſt the noiſy and clamorous 
pretence, which would uſurp its ſeat, and bear 
away the deciſion by acclamation and tumult, 
before a ſober and gnlightened judgment, 

founded 
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ſounded on the ſolid baſis of public utility, can 

filence this importunate and deluſive feeling. 
To ſum up my argument on this point, in 
plain, but I think, ſatisfactory terms; if a ſepa- 
rate political exiſtence is contrary, nay fatal to 
the real intereſts of the people of Ireland; and 
if a perfect incorporation and union with the 
Britiſh Empire, muſt be productive of ſecurity, 
aggrandizement and happineſs to Ireland, ſuch 
an Union ſhould on this ſingle but deciſive 
ground, of great and permanent utility, be the 
firſt and fondeſt wiſh of every Iriſh heart. 


But let us yield even this principle for a mo- 
ment. Let us ſubſcribe to that ſtrange incom- 
prehenſible duty which have heard proclaimed, 
with a ſort of triumph, even in this Houſe, and 
by which it is required that in a queſtion ſuch 
as this, the Legiſlature ſhould baniſh from their 
thoughts and contemplation every concern for 
the intereſts of the nations which they repre- 
ſent, and that the deciſion of this mighty queſ- 
tion ſhould be founded on any thing but its in- 
fluence on the national advantage or ſecurity. 
Let us admit the inſignificance of Iriſh pro- 
ſperity and happineſs, and the excluſive title 
of what is called diſtinctneſs and dignity, to 
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our ſolicitude; I ſtill ſay that even theſe ob- 
jects are not provided for, by rejecting the pre- 
ſent meaſure. For the choice does not lie 
between the preſent condition of Ireland and 
Union. We are not ignorant that the alterna- 
tive is according to every moral probability, 
union or ſeparation; that is to ſay union or 
ruin; union with Great Britain, or ſlavery to 
France, If this meaſure be not adopted, we 
know that the diſtinctneſs of Ireland muſt ex- 
pire ; that her political extinction muſt be ac- 
compliſhed ; that ſhe muſt undergo a change 
a thouſand fold more degrading, as well as de- 
ſtructive, and more fatal to her independence 
and dignity, by means which no miſtaken 
patriotiſm can prefer. I mean by ſubjection to 
a foreign conqueror, or at beſt by a debaſed 
and ſlaviſh dependance on the general tyrant 
and taſk-maſter of -Europe. Inſtead of pre- 
ſerving her preſent independence, or acquiring 
new acceſſion of importance and dignity, by 
her aſſociation with the Britiſh Empire, Ire- 
land is in danger of dropping into that com- 
mon ſepulchre of nations, which has already 
buried the very names and memories of ſo 
many ſtates and kingdoms, now no more. 
Will the identity or the dignity of Ireland be 
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hen after bein g firſt the dupe and the ſervile 


tool of France, ſhe becomes her real and effec- 
tive ſlave, under ſome ridiculous or antiquated 
nick-name, invented or revived, for the very 
purpoſe of obliterating her own ? 


Let us conſider this queſtion in one view 
more, and ſetting aſide both the real intereſts 
of Ireland, and the chances of ſeparation with 
its attendant calamities, let us only compare 


the preſent condition of Ireland in mere dig- 


nity, with its future condition, in that ſingle 
reſpec, after the Union; for we ſhall find the 
oppoſers of the Union, miſtaken in the means 
of conſulting even barren dignity, when they 
prefer the preſent ſituation of Ireland to its 
incorporation with the Britiſh Empire. 


In what does the dignity of a nation truly 
conſiſt ? Is it merely in its /eparate, or in its 
independent exiſtence ? If Ireland, from the 
very nature of things, is and always muſt, 
while it is a ſeparate kingdom, remain, in ſome 
reſpects and in ſome degree, dependent, ſub- 
ordinate, inferior ; and the day after its Union 


with Great, Britain, becomes altogether inde- 


pendent, ſovereign and equal, how 1s its dig- 
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nity better aſſured by the former condition than 
by the latter? We muſt enquire then what 


the preſent ſituation of Ireland truly is, in 
point of independence. 


Although I ſhould wiſh to be perfectly frank 
and explicit, in pointing out thoſe circum- 
ſtances of neceflary and unavoidable ſubordi- 
nation which really exiſt, I would by no means 
inſiſt on others, which I have heard enlarged 
upon, I think, with a falſe pride on our part, 
and perhaps with reaſonable offence to the na- 
tional feeling of Iriſhmen, and which, at the 
ſame time, do not appear to me genuine to- 
kens of ſubordination in any reſpect. Of this 
deſcription, I conſider the neceſſity under 
which Ireland labours of claiming, in times of 
danger, whether from foreign or domeſtic ene- 
mies, the protection of the Britiſh navy, and 
military, as well as pecuniary aid from this 
country. I conceive Ireland to have a perfect 
right to this friendly and brotherly co-opera- 
tion, on two grounds, which ſeem to me to 
_ preclude altogether, either a mortifying humi- 
liation on one hand, or an offenſive pride on 
the other. Firſt, the preſervation of Ireland 
is an Engliſh intereſt, and is a concern ſuffici- 
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ently precious to call for theſe exertions, even 
on a diſtinct and ſeparate view of our own ad- 
vantage., In the next place, Ireland 1s en- 
titled to this ſupport, from an Empire to which 
ſhe is aſſociated, and to the general ſervice and 
ſecurity of which ſhe 1s herſelf contributing, 
cheerfully, and at all times, in every branch of 
public ſervice. Her ſeamen, her ſoldiers, and 
her revenue, all augment the general ſtock 
of Britiſh reſources. And if peculiar and tem- 
porary emergencies have, at this, or any other 
particular period, encreaſed the local demands 
of Ireland on the exertions of the Empire, we 
muſt recollect, that the ſcene of danger may at 
other times be ſhifted ; and we have no reaſon 
to doubt, but, on the contrary, have recent 
grounds, very honourable to Ireland, for be- 
lieving, that ſhe will be ready to furniſh extra- 
ordinary exertion, and aid, to repel extraordi- 
nary danger on this fide of the water, if ſuch 
occaſions ſhould ariſe. 


I muſt alſo diffent from another topic which 
I have heard uſed, as indicating a national de- 
pendence of Ireland on Great Britain. I mean 
the advantages which ſhe derives from the ex- 
tenſive commerce without, and the proſperous 
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manufactures within, which are ſuppoſed to 
flow, and which, I believe, really do flow, in 
a great part, from a free participation in the 
imperial greatneſs of Great Britain, and from 
encouragements which ſhe might withhold if 
ſo adviſed. Here again, I think, Ireland may 
accept, I will not ſay, without gratitude, but 
without humiliation, as Great Britain ought 
to beſtow without pride. When the queſtion 
has been ſtated between entire ſeparation and 
Union, theſe conſiderations are very pertinent- 
ly ſubmitted to the prudence of Ireland, as they 
have been, with great ability, by the Noble 
Lord * who preceded me ; for the advantages 
alluded to, would, no doubt, be withdrawn - 
with perfect juſtice, and indeed, by indifpen- 
ſible policy, if all connexion between us were 
diſſolved. But when the queſtion is placed on 
the footing of the preſent argument, that is to 
ſay, on a view of our preſent imperial relation, 
I then feel, that conſidering the importance of 
that relation to Great Britain, as well as to 
Ireland, the communication of theſe imperial 
advantages ſeems to belong to the very nature 
of the caſe, and to flow naturally from the ; 
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ſentiment of fraternity and reciprocal kindneſs 
which ſhould accompany ſuch a connexion. 
Theſe favours ſeem to be prompted, certainly 
by a liberal, but at the ſane time, by a wiſe 


policy; they are the gifts of an elder to a 


younger brother; not the wages paid by a ſu- 
perior to a dependent. They ought to excite | 
gratitude, and to improve as well as to ſecure 
affection between us; but they need not either 
exalt the pride of one, or humble that of the 
other ; and, to ſay the truth, I cannot help. 
feeling that. the pride of Ireland may be very 
well reconciled to an obligation, for which ſhe 
has the conſciouſneſs of returning in the reci- 
procal bleſſings of imperial connexion, an am- 
ple and correſponding equivalent. I eraze, 
therefore, ſuch topics as theſe, from my argu- 
ment of Iriſh ſubordination. They appear to 
me not more inconcluſive to that point, than 
ſomewhat removed, perhaps, from that libe- 
rality which ought to characterize ſuch diſ- 
cuſſions, whether between individuals or na- 


tions; and if theſe obligations of Ireland to 


Great Britain are ever enlarged upon, I confeſs 
I ſhould ſee it with more pleaſure in Ireland, 
than in this country. | 
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Thoſe real indications of ſubordination, on 
which I mean however to rely, appear to mo 
ſuch as ought not to mortify Ireland; becauſe 
they are derived from the very nature and con- 
ſtitution of human affairs, and eſpecially from 
one cauſe, which muſt afford, I concerve, 
rather gratification than diſguſt to national 
feeling, I mean the imperial connexion which 
makes Ireland a member of the nobleſt empire 
of the globe. For what, after all, is this im- 
perial connexion in the neceflity of which we 
are all agreed? If it be any thing more than a 
name, and if it afford any ſubſtantial advan- 
tage, docs it not conſiſt in ſecuring a confor- 
mity, or rather a perfe& uniformity and-unity, 
in the counſels of the two countries on affairs 
of imperial concern? Such are, in ſome re- 
ſpecs the regulation of commerce; the'tranſ- 
actions and intercourſe with foreign ſtates; tho 
declaration of war; the conduct and direction 
of war; the negotiation and conditions of 
peace. Theſe are the principal, if not all the 
points of imperial or common concern; and in 
theſe it is admitted, and it is manifeſt that, 
for common ſafety and advantage, the two 
countries muſt be governed by one mind, and 
directed by one will, to the ſame end. Now 
OR | let 
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let me aſk in what manner is uniformity to be 
enſured on points ſo much ſubject to doubt in 
themſelves, ſubmitted to a judgment, I mean 
that of the human mind, the variety and un- 
certainty: of which is proverbial, and eſpecially 
where ſome degree of temporary and occaſional 
oppoſition, both of feeling and intereſt, may be 
looked for in particular ſeaſons and circum- 
ſtances -I need not go about to prove by any 
tedious argument, what 1s always conceded on 
this point, nor need I ſcruple to aſſert what the 


beſt Iriſh patriots, and warmeſt partizans of 


Iriſh independence have always freely acknow- 
ledged, that unity of counſels can be brought 
about and preſerved, only by leaving the lead 
to one of theſe nations in thoſe points on which 
it is neceſſary that they ſhould agree. Every 
ſenſible and enlightened Iriſh ſtateſman, has, 1 
think, admitted that in imperial concerns, 
Ireland muſt, and ought to follow in the wake 
of Great Britain. Here then is one authentic 
and ſignal badge of real ſubordination. But 
ho is this neceſſary acquieſcence of Ireland to 
be enſured ? For it ſtands as yet on diſcretion 
and prudence, not on poſitive proviſion. May 
not an interval of paſſion, or the ſpleen of ſome 

contentious moment, or the influence of ſome 
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popular leader, perſuade Ireland, in an evil 
hour, to aſſert her right of ſeparate and inde- 
pendent deliberation in the common concerns, 
and to vindicate that right by ſetting up an 
opinion of her own, different from that adopt- 
cd in England ? Againſt this misfortune, which 
would, otherwiſe be pretty ſure of happening, 
the conſtitution of our connexion with Ireland 
has provided ſome ſecurities. In the firſt place 
we have the ſame King. The King of Great 
Britain is, in virtue of that crown, King alſo of 
Ireland. Ireland is content to follow the for- 
tunes of England in-that great point ; and this 
I ſtate as another circumſtance of dependence. 
But there are other ſtill more ſenfible tokens 
of practical ſubordination—-The whole execu- 
tive government of Ireland 18 adminiſtered by 
a viceroy, appointed indeed by the Sovereign 
of Ireland, but not with the adyice of an Iriſh 
cabinet. He is appointed, in effect, by a Bri- 
tiſh Miniſter; he is ſubject to inſtructions from 
a Britiſh Secretary of State, and reſponſible for 
every part of his adminiſtration municipal as 
well as imperial, not to the Iriſh Parliament, 
not to the Iriſh Laws, but to the Britiſh Par- 
liament and its high tribunals. Even this 1s. 
not all ; for all this may be thought inſepa- 
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table from the nature arid frame. of our con- 
nexion. There remains à point Which was 
not ſo much the unavoidable conſequence of 
the imperial conſtitution, but was thought 
ſubject to ſuch a moral and political neceſſity, 
as to have been deliberately aſſented to and 
rotained by the moſt enlightened and ardent 
patriots of Ireland, even in the jealous review 
of her conſtitution, which took place at that 
period of enthuſiaſm and triumph which is 
become the grand zra of Iriſh freedom and 
pride, I mean the year 1782. The circum-": 
ſtance I now allude to is this. The legiſlative 
functions of the ſovereign of Ireland can be 
performed only under the Great Seal, not of 
Ireland, but of Great Britain. Notwithſtand- 
ing the extreme and jealous tenderneſs of the 
Iriſh nation, on all that could remotely, or 
even 1n the refinements of political ſubtlety, 
affect the independence of their Parliament; 
although that Parliament is the ſhrine on 
which the nation itſelf is, it ſeems, now to 
be laid a victim; that Iriſh Parliament was 
left, and remains at this hour, dependent for 
the validity of every one of its legiſlative acts, 
firſt on the Chancellor of England, and through 
his reſponſibility, on that very Parliament of 
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England, an equal participation in the autho- 
rity of which is thought ſo degrading to Ire- 
land. God forbid that Ireland ſhould change 
her mind on theſe points of voluntary ſubordi- 
nation, or that her pride ſhould ſuperſede her 
wiſdom, and a falſe dignity take the place of 
her ſubſtantial intereſts at leaſt in theſe parti- 
culars. For ſuch are the few ſlender threads 
which yet hold together theſe ponderous bodies, 
and whenever they are broken we part for 
good. There 1s yet one other circumſtance 
which not only indicates inferiority, but is ſo 
wholly irreconcileable with every notion of 
equality, and appears to me ſuch a ſingularity 
in the condition of any country claiming the 
character of independent ſovereignty, that I 
muſt add it to the liſt before I quit this topic. 
Ireland muſt take her part in all the wars of 
Great Britain. She muſt bear her ſhare of 
their burthens, and incur all their hazards. 
She may loſe a province, or may become her- 
ſelf a province of the enemy. Yet Ireland 
cannot, by the utmoſt ſucceſs of the war ac- 
quire an acre of new territory to the Inſh do- 
minion. Every acquiſition made by the forces 
of the Empire, however great her ſhare may 
have been in the danger or exertion, accrues 
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to the Crown of Great Britain. If an iſland 
were taken by regiments raiſed in Ireland, and 
compoſed wholly of Iriſhmen, and by ſhips 
manned altogether by Iriſh ſeamen, that iſland 
is a Britiſh conqueſt and not an Iriſh one. 
Ireland claims no ſovereignty in any one of the 
foreign poſſeſſions or provinces of the Britiſh 
Empire. She pretends to no dominion in 
India, in Ceylon, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
at Martinique, Trinidad, or Minorca. The 
Iriſh Parliament has never afferted or con- 
ceived the right. of legiſlating for any of the 
conqueſts of the King of England, that is to 
ſay of the King of Ireland. They are all ſubject 
iþſo facto, to the Legiſlature of Great Britain. 
Ireland has planted no Iriſh colonies, but has 
furniſhed planters to all thoſe of Great Britain. 
In a word this whole claſs of ſovereign rights 
and capacities, however inherent in the very 
nature of ſovereignty, is wholly wanting in that 
of Iceland. If we were aſked to define, or at 
leaſt to deſcribe an independent ſovereignty, 
ſhould we err much by ſaying, it is a ſtate 
which can make war and peace, which can 
acquire dominion by conqueſt, and which can 
plant colonies, and eſtabliſh foreign ſettle- 

ments? And if we would deſcribe a ſubordi- 
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nate and dependent country, could we do it 
better than by ſaying, it is a country which 
muſt contribute her quota to all the wars of a 
neighbouring kingdom, muſt incur all the 
riſks of thoſe wars and partake in all their diſ- 
aſters ; while all that is acquired by their ſuc- 
ceſs falls, like the lion's ſhare, to that country 
with which it claims to be co-ordinate and co- 
equal. I will infiſt no further on this un- 
gracious topic, What I have ſaid, was neceſ- 
ſary for my argument, and it I have demon- 
ſtrated the real ſubordination of Ireland, 1t was 
certainly not for the diſingenuous pleaſure of 
gratifying the vanity of one nation, at the ex- 
pence of another, but only to obſerve that ſub- 
ordination muſt be the conſtant companion of 
an imperial connexion with a more powerful 
and' more conſiderable ſtate, and that pride 
can fly only to one of two remedics ; I mcan, 
total and abſolute ſeparation, or a perfect, in- 
corporating and equalizing Union. 


This argument is often conducted as if the 
queſtion lay between diſtinct exiſtence and total 
extinction, This is a falſe view of the alterna- 
tive. If Ireland foregoes her ſeparate indi- 
yiduality, it is not to periſh ; but till preſery- 
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ing in full life and vigour, her own exiſtence, 
ſhe becomes 1dentified with a larger whole ; 
and ſo far from the pretended annihilation with 
which our adverſaries would alarm her, ſhe ap- 
pears to me to acquire new extenſion. I would 
aſk in what manner is an inhabitant of any 
province or county of Ireland degraded, when 
he is enabled to ſay that he is an Iriſhman, 
and that he is beſides a citizen of the united 
empire of Great Britain and Ireland; and when 
inſtead of admiſſion, as it were, by courteſy, 
to an indirect and circuitous advantage from 
the greatneſs of another country, to which he 
himſelf claims to be in ſome ſort a ſtranger, 
he can aſſert as clear a title and as poſitive 
ownerſhip and property in the glory and pro- 
ſperity of the empire to which he will belong, 
as any native of Great Britain can do at this 
moment? I cannot better deſcribe the condi- 
tion of Ireland after the Union, or better illuſ- 
trate the improvement of its independence and 
dignity, than by ſaying, that her ſituation wall 
from that moment be preciſely the ſame in all 
points with that of Great Britain herſelf, Un- 
leſs we ſuppoſe, therefore, Ireland in her pre- 
ſent ſituation, more independent and leſs fub- 
ordinate than Great Britain, we cannot ima- 
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gine that her independence will be diminiſhed 
by the Union. And if it be true, as we have 
ſhewn, that ſhe is at preſent, dependent, and 
ſubordinate to Great Britain in many reſpects, 
it is clear, that a Union which ſhall have the 
effect of placing the two countries on a footing 
of perfect equality, muſt improve the inde- 
pendence and dignity of the inferior, that is to 
ſay of Ireland. Is Ireland then annihilated by 
theſe means? No; Ireland is ſtill Ireland, 
while a new ſcope is given to the pride, and a 
larger field opened to the patriotiſm of every 
Iriſhman. Let me aſk, in fine, where we 
ſhall diſcover in the preſent condition of Ire- 
land, that ſuperior degre« of independent 
dignity, which ſhould outweigh the real and 
ſolid benefits of Union ; or where we can per- 
ceive in the change which that Union will 
operate on the political ſituation of Ireland, 
the degradation and indignity which ſhould 
forbid her even to deliberate, and raiſe an in- 


ſuperable barrier, both to her agrandizement 
and happineſs ? | 


1 do conceiye, indeed, how the ſituation of 
ſome individuals may be ſuch as to afford a 
greater ſhare of perſonal conſideration or ad- 
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vantage in Ireland, while confined within its 
preſent limits, than they might obtain on the 
greater theatre of the united kingdoms. Even 
here, indeed, the computation may he fallaci- 
ous; but however that queſtion may ſtand 
with regard to individuals, I am ſure that the 
inhabitants of Ireland will gratify a ſound love 
of national dignity, while they procure to 
their country unſpeakable advantages of every 
other ſort, by their acceſſion to the noble em- 
pire of which the Union would make them 
citizens. | 


I muſt therefore conclude, that although 1 
muſt reſpect the feelings of thoſe who, follow- 
ing this inſtinct of national pride, which I have 
allowed to be in ſome ſort natural, have been 
blinded to the true merits of this queſtion, 
either as it regards the intereſts or the dignity 
of their country ; and, although I cannot re- 
fuſe a conſiderable degree of indulgence, even 
to the intemperance and violence excited by 
any form of patriotiſm, and even by its errors ; 
yet I muſt perſiſt in ſaying, that thoſe wall 
ever appcar to me to have evinced a more ge- 
nuine, a more profound and ſolicitous affection 
tor their country, who have not refued to de- 
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liberate on ſuch mighty intereſts, but have 
reſiſted a firſt and falſe impulſe, and choſen 
for their guide rather the flower and leſs cap- 
tivating torch of reaſon, than the more lively 
flaſhes of paſſion and prejudice. Nor can I 
refrain from adding, that if there be indeed 
any individuals, or deſcriptions of men, who 
not milled themſelves, but far above the influ- 
ence of thoſe deluſions which they have prac- 
tiſed upon the multitude, have ſeen no- 
thing in this great queſtion but perſonal or lo- 
cal intereſts, and have ſought to maſk a nar- 
row preterence of individual and partial advan- 
tage, under this pretence of national pride and 
feeling; if ſuch men, I ſay, with theſe motives 
at the bottom of their hearts, and with the 
profanation of a great public virtue on their 
lips, have fruſtrated the wiſe and paternal 
counſel given by our common Sovereign for the 
permanent and perpetual benefit, and not leſs 
for the preſent and immediate preſervation of 
the empire in all its parts, and eſpecially of 
their own particular country ; I own I cannot 
part with this ſubject, without declaring loud- 
ly, that I envy, neither the pillows and con- 
ſciences of thoſe men, nor the place they are 


likely to fill in the hiſtory of their country. 
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There is yet one objection on which I am 
diſpoſed to treſpaſs on your Lordſhips' indul- 
gence, rather from the importance which has 


been given to it by thoſe who oppoſe the 


Union, than from any weight I think it en- 
titled to myſelf. The point I now allude to, 
is a ſuppoſed diſability in the reſpective Par- 


liaments of Great Britain and Ireland to ſanc- 


tion ſuch a meaſure. 


This is another objection on which the me- 
rits of the main queſtion are waved, and in 
which thoſe who have been defeated on that 
ground, or who are conſcious that they muſt 
be ſo, would ſtill take refuge. It reſembles 
a plea to the juriſdiction; and, although I am 
far from aſſenting to a very abſurd doctrince 
which I have heard falſely aſcribed to our law, 
that he who pleads to the juriſdiction ſhall 
abide by that plea; and when it has been over- 
ruled ſhall not plead over, but be concluded 
on the facts and merits of his cauſe; yet I 
think myſelf entitled to claim thus much from 
thoſe who reſort to this objection. That, al- 
though after it has been over-ruled, and the 
juriſdiction of Parliament has been eſtabliſhed, 
they ſhall be at liberty to recur back to the 
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queſtion of expediency ; yet, while we are diſ- 
cuſſing the queſtion of competence, and for 
the purpoſe of that argument, the merits ſhall 
be granted. The objection cannot otherwiſe 
be placed on its own proper and peculiar 
ground, For, if the competence of Parliament 
were diſputed merely on the ground of inex- 
pediency in the particular act, it muſt be felt 
in a moment that the queſtion of competence 
with regard to the Union, would ſtand exact- 
ly on the ſame footing as if it related to any 
other legiſlative meaſure, however clearly with- 
in the acknowledged powers and daily practice 
of Parliament. In order to obtain, therefore, 
a diſtinct and ſubſtantive judgment on the 
queſtion of competence, it muſt be kept pure, 
and uncomplicated with any other conſidera- 
tion ; which can only be done by trying it in 
a caſe of admitted expediency. I think my- 
ſelf entitled, then, for the purpoſe of this ar- 
gument, to aſſume, that the propoſed Union 
would be beneficial to both countries, and I 
am at liberty to ſtate its advantages, or its ne- 
ceſſity as high as I pleaſe. In a word, my ad- 
verſary in, this argument muſt aſſent to the 
meaſure as expedient and neceſſary, denying 
only, the authority of Parliament to execute it. 
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Now, if a meaſure be expedient, I am to 
aſk, in the firſt place, why may it not be 
executed by Parliament ? and, in the next 
place, if Parliament is not competent, where 
ſhall we find a more adequate authority ? 1 
have for me, the general rule and law of the 
Conſtitution, which eſtabliſhes the univerſal 
authority of the Legiſlature, and defines it by 
no limits or qualification that I am acquainted 
with. Whatever the whole nation could do, 
if there were no Parliament, 1s within the re- 
gular and fundamental powers of Parliament. 
This is admitted to be the general rule; and 
here I might plant my foot, at leaſt until the 
exception were ſpecified, and the principle of 
that exception eſtabliſhed. The univerſality 
of Parliamentary power has been characterized 
by the ſtrong and emphatic title of Omnipo- 
tence. And, in the theory of our Conſtitu- 
tion, ſtrang and emphatic as this phraſe is, it 
need not, I think, be deemed, merely a bold 
figure, as it has been called by ſome writers 
on-our Goyernment, but as literally and cor- 
realy deſcriptive of parliamentary ſupremacy, 


and of the unlimited ſovereignty of the Britiſh 
Legiſlature. | 
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I am aware of the reply generally made to 
this aſſertion of unlimited power. I may be 
told, that powers unlimited in theory, are yet 
finite and controuled in practice, and that, in 
its exerciſe, the moſt unbounded authority 1s 
{till circumſcribed, at leaſt within the moral 
boundaries of right and wrong. I aſſent to this 
reſtriction, and even aſſert it; but what does 
my adverſary gain by this conceſſion ? Parha- 
ment ought not to do what is wrong, and is to 
be ſuppoſed incapable of doing it. In this 
ſenſe, the power of Parliament, is no more li- 
mited than the Divine Omnipotence - itſelf, 
which is incapable of evil. I ſay alſo of Par- 
lament, that it is incapable of evil; and I fay 
it in this ſenſe, that what Parliament does is 
not to be accounted evil, but is to be taken 
and acquieſced in as right Why? will it be 
ſaid. Is not Parliament compoſed of men, and 
therefore fallible ? Yes—but who muſt judge 
the fallibility of Parliament, and to whom 
mult its queſtionable acts be ſubmitted—if it 
be not to other men, yet more fallible than 
themſelves ? For 1 wiſh to know where men 
are to be found, or in what forms or combi- 
nations they are to be aſſembled, to whom 
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ſuch a ſuperlative authority could with ſafety 
be confided. | 


The more we turn this argument, and the 
more carefully it is viewed on all its fides and 
bearings, the more we ſhall be ſatisfied, that 
the only ſecurity we poſſeſs for every thing 
valuable in the Britiſh Government; that all 
that conduces to order and happineſs ; that 
the whole efficacy of our Conſtitution towards 
its great and beneficial purpoſes, reſides in this 
ſingle principle, of the unlimited, unqualified, 
ſupremacy of Parliament. There is no appeal, 
acknowledged in the Conſtitution, from that 
authority, becauſe no appellate tribunal can be 
imagined, habile to ſuch a Juriſdiction ; none 
from which the wiidom of thoſe many ages, - 
which have brought our Conſtitution to ma- 
turity and excellence, has not already conſti- 
tuted an appeal, final and concluſive in all 
caſes whatever, to that very Parliament, from 
which you would, again, appeal back to them. 
Obſerve the vicious circle into which this ap- 
peal from the Parhament to the People muſt 
lead us. The people at large cannot conveni- 


ently, nor ſafely for themſelves, make law, or 
adminiſter 
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adminiſter Government. The Conſtitution of 
Parliament has therefore been framed, as af- 
fording the moſt commodious and perfect or- 
gan of Law and Government, and the beſt 
and moſt ſecure depoſitary of the ſovereign 
authority. But their acts muſt, it ſeems, be 
queſtioned, and their authority ſuperſeded by 
that very people at large, whoſe inability and 
unaptneſs have given occaſion to the inſtitu- 
tion of Parliament. The ſpeedy reſolution of 
the argument into this contradiction and ab- 
ſurdity, is, therefore, manifeſt. 


It is eaſy to foreſee that this claim of unli- 
mited power may be oppoſed by the counter- 
claim of a right to reſiſt an abuſe and perver- 
ſion of authority, however legal. This queſ- 
tion of reſiſtance, that is to ſay, concerning 
the right of the ſubject to oppoſe by force, the 
acts or orders of the legal ſovereign, by which 
your Lordſhips know, I ſhould not mean, in this 
country merely the throne, but that I ſpeak of 
that body in which the full ſovereignty of any 
nation reſides, according to the eſtabliſhed 
Conſtitution of its Government, and which, 
with reference to this kingdom, would be the 
Parliament ; the point, I ſay, thus explained, 
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of reſiſtance, at the diſcretion of the ſubject, 
to the legal ſovereign, is of no trivial concern, 
and ought not to be raſhly or irreverently ap- 
proached. The queſtion is of high import, 
and delicate complexion. It appears to me, 
to be one of thoſe myſteries, the acknowledg- 
ment of which is much connected with its re- 
cluſe ſanctity, and its being withdrawn from 
daily and vulgar contemplation, to be reſerved 
only for the great occaſions which are worthy 
to draw it forth, and, © /ike a robe pontifical, 
« —neer to be ſeen, but wondered at.” | 
believe it is impoſſible that any thing better 
ſhould be ſaid on this ſubject, than what I find 
quoted by an eloquent patriot of my own 
country, Mr. Fletcher, of Saltown, from the 
mouth of Mr. William Colvin, whom he ſtiles 
one of the wiſeſt men Scotland ever had, and 
who, ſpeaking of defenſive arms, that is to ſay, 
the right of the ſubject to carry arms, for the 
purpoſe of reſiſting oppreſſion from the Sove- 
reign, was uſed to expreſs himſelf in theſe re- 
markable words: That it were to be wiſhed 
all Princes thought them lawful, and the 
People unlawful.” No wiſh can be more 
falutary, and no anſwer to this delicate and 
important queſtion can be more perfectly wiſe 
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as well as diſcreet. I confeſs, alſo, that on 
this ſingle ſubject, I do not like the ſolution 
the worſe for being ſomewhat oracular.— 
But if a peremptory opinion be demanded, 
and we muſt needs pronounce, I think myſelt 
entitled to anſwer generally in the language of 
the conſtitution. No limit has been appointed 
to the authority of the ſovereign; nor any 
exception ſpecified to the obedience of the ſub- 
jet. The conſtitution has not foreſeen any 
caſe of reſiſtance, and has made no proviſion 
for it. Such a caſe is not, and cannot be, in 
the contemplation of any conſtitution what- 
ever. A pre-eſtabliſhed, that 1s to ſay a con- 
ſtitutional right of reſiſtance to the conſtitu- 
tional ſovereign is a ſoleciſm; a mere contra- 
diction in terms. It can exiſt in no conſtitu- 
tion that either 1s, or ever was, becauſe 1t 1s 
inconſiſtent with the very notion of conſtitu- 
tion, or government. We muſt anſwer, then, 
that reſiſtance is illegal, and is contrary to the 
law, in every form of government of which 
law is the foundation. If an extreme caſe be 
put to me, I may well refuſe to anſwer it, un- 
til the caſe ariſe in practice. Stated theoreti- 
cally, it is always a ſnare. When it happens 
practically the caſe will anſwer for itſelf; and 
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if reſiſtance would not follow on the ſpur of 
any provocation that can be ſtated, without 
the previous ſanction of ſome declared, and 
anticipated authorization in the conſtitution to 
legalize it, it is a caſe which we may pro- 
nounce, by that very criterion, unfit to pro- 
duce or juſtify reſiſtance. Every caſe of reſiſt- 
ance muſt ſtand as it were upon its own indi- 
vidual reſponſibility, and muſt be ſuch as to 
provide for itfelf, without the aid of any ante- 
cedent principle to lean upon. Such caſes, 
whatever may be ſaid of them by hiſtory, 
whatever may be felt of them by the generous 
ſympathies of mankind, muſt look for no ſup- 
port from law, with which they cannot co- 
exiſt; they are all without the pale of law and 
all illegal; they are all extra-conſtitutional ; 
all in direct contradiction with the particular 
conſtitution, as well as with the general prin- 
ciple of government ; they are mere ſolitary, 
inſulated, ſubſtantive facts, equally incapable 
of deriving from, or generating any binding 
analogy of general and permanent authority. 
Theſe queſtions are not new in this country. 
We have paſſed through a century of ſuch 
controverſies, and have, ſince that period, en- 
Joyed a century more of happineſs, the fruit of 
the 
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the wiſe and profound, as well as ſpirited judg- 
ment of our anceſtors on theſe debates; a 
judgment, as your Lordſhips know, equally 
removed, on one hand, from a mean and puſil- 
lanimous acquieſcence under oppreſſion, and 
on the other from thoſe ſhallow but ruinous 
abſtractions which ſo much pains are taken to 
bring once more into faſhion. We do not 
come, therefore, in England, ſo raw into theſe 
diſcuſſions, as to be miſled by the juvenile re- 
finements of political metaphyſics, or by the 
early puerilities of thoſe who may haye read 
their Locke without reading hiſtory, or who 
in reading their Locke have forgot their hiſ- 
tory, into errors, which we know to be as fatal 
to the practical bleſſings of liberty, as to the 
ſtrength and ſtability of government. We 
know that an eſtabliſhed ſyſtem and theory of 
reſiſtance is but another word for anarchy ; 
and that, whatever be the excellence of any 
conſtitution in other reſpects, however wiſely 
and ſkilfully conſtructed it may be, even for 
ſtability, in its other proviſions, let there be add- 
ed this one principle of a permanent and ſub- 
fiſting right to reſiſt, even in the moſt limited 
caſe, ſince the exiſtence of that caſe muſt, by 
the very nature of the thing, be ſubmitted to 
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the diſcretion of every individual in the ſtate, 
that conſtitution will bear in its boſom the ſeed 
its on diſſolution, and a principle of diſperſion 
and demolition, utterly irreconcileable with the 
tranquillity or peace of the people, and de- 
ſtructive of all tenacity and duration in the 
government. 


But it will be ſaid, this is not a queſtion of 
reſiſtance, and we are enquiring only whether 
this meaſure does not exceed the limits of that 
authority with which the conſtitution has in- 
veſted Parliament. 


I am, then, to aſk, ſince the power of Par- 
liament is general and undefined, in what re- 
ſpect is this particular act diſtinguiſhable from 
others Which are admitted to be within its 
competence, in ſuch a manner as to become an 
exception to the general rule of the conſtitu- 
tion. And here I am under the difficulty of 
thoſe who are to combat without an adverſary, 
or to combat an adverſary whom they cannot 
ſce, I am to ſearch for my opponent, or 
muſt begin by creating the enemy whom I am 
afterwards to engage. For as yet I have cer- 
tainly heard nothing preciſe on this ſubject. 


I muſt, 
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I muſt, therefore, look amongſt the diſtinctive 
qualities of this meaſure, for ſome circumſtance 
on which to found the exception. The firſt 
circumſtance I obſerve in the Union of two 
countries, is an extenſion of territory, com- 
pared with the former bounds and ſurface of 
each, ſince each is reſpectively augmented by 
the acceſſion of the other. But this effe& of 
Union cannot be a ground of diſqualification 
to Parliament, ſince the conſtitution commits 
the ſame power to a narrower authority, I 
mean the prerogative of the Crown alone. If 
a conqueſt be made without any contrary 
ſtipulation, the conquered country becomes 
ſubject, ih facto, to the Legiſlation of Parlia- 
ment. The King may alſo obtain by treaty 
the annexation of any new territory to his 
Crown, by which means it will fall, of courſe, 
under the Government of the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment. In both theſe ways the dominion of 
Great Britain can be enlarged, to any extent, 
by the ſole prerogative of the Crown-—and 
much more by the King in Parliament. We 
muſt look, then, for ſome other circumſtance 
in this caſe to exclude the general authority 


of Parliament. 
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Beſides extending the bounds of the king- 
dom, at preſent ſubje& to the ſovereignty of 
Parliament, a Legiſlative Union extends and 
enlarges Parliament itſelf, accommodating the 
ſize of the Legiſlature to the acceſſion of ter- 
ritory. It amounts then to an alteration in 
the frame and condition of Parliament; and 
we are to enquire whether Parliament is, on 
that account, diſqualified from performing it. 


It may be worth while to remark, in the 
firſt place, that this formal change is however 
conſonant with the general ſpirit and genius 
of the Conſtitution. Is it not fair, while we 
are diſcuſſing the conditions under which two 
countrics are to be united, to conſider what 
would have been the caſe if they had been one 
from the beginning ? Would not Ireland, in 
that caſe, have had repreſentatives in the Le- 
giſlature? It would not be difficult to ſhew 
from hiſtory, that while Ireland was conſidered 
as excluſively under the Government of the 
Engliſh Parliament, that is to ſay, before the 
inſtitution of the Iriſh Parliament, that coun- 
try ſent members to the Parliament of Eng- 
land. The fame principle has generally, though 
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I do not ſay without exception, operated in fi- 
milar caſes, I mean in caſes of the acceſſion of 
contiguous territories. Of this, Wales, the 
Counties Palatine, and Scotland, are familiar 
examples. The minor inſtances of Calais, and 
Berwick on Tweed, may have. becn leſs at- 
tended to, but they illuſtrate alſo this general 
propenſity of our Conſtitution. While Calais 
was ſubject to the Crown of England, that 
town enjoyed and exerciſed, by charter from 
Harry the Eighth, the privilege of ſending two 
burgeſſes to Parliament. And as ſoon as Ber- 
wick on Tweed, which being a frontier town, 
frequently changed maſters according to the 
yarious fortune of war, was at length ſettled 
under the dominion of England, by the union 
of both Crowns, and the final extinction of 
war, at the acceſſion of James the Firſt, that 
town received alſo the franchiſe of returning 
members to Parliament. The Conſtitution, 
in a word, leans that way ; and it may, per- 
haps, reaſonably be thought a greater violence 
to that Conſtitution, and a more fundamental 
and eſſential change, to add extenſive territo- 
ries to the country already governed by Parlia- 
ment, without giving to thoſe territories a par- 
ticipation in the Conſtitution, and a ſhare in 
| | the 
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the repreſentation, than to accompany ſuch 
an acceſſion of territory with a legiſlative as 
well as an incorporating union. Vet, no man 
diſputes the power of the Crown, according to 
the prerogative which I have lately ſtated, to 
operate the former and the greater change even. 
without the aid of Parliament. Is it not, then, 
fair to argue, a fortiori, and a multo fortiort, 
that the larger authority of the whole Legiſ- 
lature, ſhall be more competent, or much more 
competent, to the ſmaller change, that is to 
fay, to extend the bounds of the empire in a 
manner congenial and in uniſon with the Con- 
ſtitution, as it would do in the meaſure pro- 
poſed, than the narrower power of the prero- 
gative can be to the greater change, that is to 
ſay, to an acceſſion of territory and an union 
with other countries, on a principle abhorrent 
ſrom the genius of our Government. Vet the 
competence of theſe latter acts, whether to the 
Crown or to the Parliament, has never been 
diſputed ; and reſts, indeed, too firmly on the 
repeated and ordinary exerciſe of their powers 
to admit of queſtion. | 


But let us return to this objection, and ad- 
mit, that a Legiſlative Union with Ireland, 
muſt 
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muſt operate a change on the condition, or 
even the Conſtitution of Parliament ; and let 
that change be as conſiderable as the objector 
would chooſe to ſtate it. Does it follow that 
ſuch a change on Parliament cannot be made 
by Parliament, as it may be ſaid in phyſics, 
that a body cannot act upon itſelf ? Such an 
alteration appears to me, neither more nor leſs 
than a law, and as ſuch, to fall within the na- 
tural province of the law-giver, who, in this 
country, 1s the Parliament. How will it be 
ſhewn that theſe laws, affecting the Conſtitu- 
tion of Parliament, are alone incompetent to 
Parliament. Our own experience has taught 
us the contrary. I dare ſay there are very few 
of your Lordſhips who have not aſſiſted in the 
paſſing of laws preciſely of this deſcription, 
and, however warmly ſuch meaſures may have 
been reſiſted or debated on other grounds, 1 
will venture to ſay, there is not one of us who 
has ever heard or known this objection, of the 
inſufficiency of Parlament, oppoſed to them. 
The various laws for limiting the duration of 
parliaments, for regulating elections, for alter- 
ing the qualification of electors, or elected, for 
disfranchiſing offending boroughs, and com- 
municating their franchiſes to ſtrangers, that 
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is to ſay, for example, to the freeholders of a 
neighbouring hundred ; all theſe, and many 
more, falling preciſely within the principle of 
this objection, have been paſſed, by no higher 
authority than that of Parliament. What are 
all thoſe propoſals for what is called ſometimes 
- moderate, ſometimes radical reform, but laws 
for the alteration, for the total ſubverſion of 
the Conſtitution of Parliament. To me they 
have appeared little ſhort of revolution, inci- 
pient revolution. Yet, I have never heard 
one of thoſe, who with ſimilar views of theſe 
projects, have been better qualified, than my- 
ſelf, by talents and weight in this country, to 
oppoſe them, object the incompetence of Par- 
lament to entertain and to adopt theſe changes 
in its own Conſtitution, if they ſhould appear 
expedient. 


An alteration of the eſtabliſhed religion, 
which has always been the work of Parlia- 
ment, 18 another change, and a moſt funda- 
mental one in its Conſtitution ; ſince the whole 
parliamentary franchiſe, whether elective or 
repreſentative, 1s transferred from one claſs 
and deſcription of the people to another. The 
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whole is taken from all thoſe who poſſeſſed it, 
and veſted in thoſe who did not. 


The laws fo frequently made by Parliament 
for altering and regulating the ſucceſſion to 
the Crown, bears a ſtrong analogy to the caſe 
which is now objected to, amounting, indeed, 
to a total change in one whole branch or 
member of the Parliament. 


This objection, then, cannot be maintained 
ſimpliciter, on the incompetence of Parliament 
to make an alteration on its own conſtitution, 
or condition ; and we muſt come, in fine, to 
the ſingle point which my 1magination can 
ſuggeſt, as a poſſible ground of diſtinction, 
namely, the great and ſuperlative importance 
and magnitude of this tranſaction, We have 
ſeen that all other caſes of a ſimilar nature, 
ejuſdem generis, are within the acknowledged 
powers of Parliament, and the daily exerciſe 
of thoſe powers. But this is a meaſure, we 
muſt ſay, of ſuch tranſcendent 1mportance, 
as to exceed the ordinary capacities entruſted | 
by the Conſtitution to Parliament, and to 
which the inherent ſovereignty of the people 
itſelf is alone commenſurate. 

8 I can 
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I can conceive no other rational ſhape into 
which this argument can be caſt; but is it 
rational in ſubſtance alſo ; or is it not the moſt 
palpable and the groſſeſt violation of reaſon, 
the wideſt departure from every ſound princi- 
ple in the theory either of this conſtitution, or 
of government in general ? It would be ſtrange 
indeed if this point of ſuperior importance 
ſhould ſerve my adverſary, ſince it is the very 
ground on which I reſt moſt firmly my claim 
of excluſive cognizance to the Parliament. 


On what principle is the truſt of legiſlation 
committed to Parliament at all? Becauſe no 
people on earth, not even the ſmalleſt popula- 
tion in the ſmalleſt territory, could ever exer- 
ciſe a democratic legiſlation in its entire and 
theoretical purity. If we look back to that 
moſt antient and ſimple of all conſtitutions 1 
mean the patriarchal, or the government of 
families, which has been regarded as the firſt, 
and original model and archetype of all ſuc- 
cceding governments, we ſhall find that even 
theſe have rejected a mode of adminiſtration 
which it was, at leaſt, eaſier to execute, with- 
in the walls of a ſingle tent, or the bounds of 
a wandering camp, and amongſt a few indi- 
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viduals, than in any other more populous ſtate. 
Authority was ſtill depoſited with ſelection in 
fewer hands than the whole even of theſe nar-. 
row communities. The hcads of ſamilies; ; 
the chiefs of tribes; the elders; in a word, 
ſome ſelect body or other, adminiſtered theſe 
{mall common wealths. It would lead to un- 
profitable length if 1 were to purſue this rea- 
ſoning with minuteneſs, as it would be eaſy to 
do, up to the *concluſion, to which we all 
aſſent ; namely, that the people of England 
cannot make law for themſelves in any demo- 
cratic form of conſtitution ; that they are not 
provided or acquainted with any inſtitution 
which ſhould enable them to perform this feat 
of ſelf-legiſlation, even if they were deſirous of 
attempting it. They have no comitia; no 
aſſemblies of the people in Hyde Park, or St. 
George' s F ields, to the decrees of which the 
millions of abſent Engliſhmen, owe, or chooſe 
to acknowledge any obedience, And there 
being a phyſical impoſſibility to collect their 
voices individually, even if that phyſical and 
practical impoſſibility, if I may ſay ſo without 
the imputation of incorrectneſs, were not the 
weakeſt objection to ſuch a mode of legiſlation, 
ern is an eſtabliſhed organ of the general 
82 Will, 
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will, qualified by its frame and conſtitution, to 
apply the collective wiſdom of the nation to 
its collective intereſts, and to adminiſter the 
ſovereign power of the ſtate on this ſecure and 
ſolid foundation. The ſovereignty of Parlia- 
ment, thus explained, is in the end no more; 
it is neither more nor leſs, but identically and 
preciſely the ſame with the ſovereignty of the 
people itſelf, appearing in the only viſible, 
tangible or perceptible form in which 1t can be 
recognized 1n this country. 


It is, then, firſt, on the vices and inabilities 
of all other modes by which the voice of the 
people can be expreſſed, or even its opinions 
formed agrecable to their general and collective 
Intereſts ; and ſecondly, on the peculiar and ap- 
proved excellence of the Conſtitution which 
we enjoy, that the authority and ſovereignty 
of Parliament has been eſtabliſhed, 


Let us endeavour, for a moment, to imagine 
ſome better mode of collecting, in a popular 
way, the ſenſe of the nation, on any great 
point of policy or law, or, if you pleaſe, on this 
ſpecific meaſure. Shall it be by meetings con- 
voked by anonymous hand-bills, in the fields 

adjoining 
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adjoining to this metropolis, and directed by 
orators on carts, tubs, or other moveable roſtra? 

Every one knows that the Union with Ireland, 
for the diſcuſſion of which ſuch aſſemblies 
were to be called, would not be the firſt order 
of the day. The moſt preſſing ſympathies and 
fellow feelings of ſuch a legiſlature would be 
for the ſuffering felons, traitors, or mutineers, 
in Newgate and Cold-bath-fields. Their firſt 
and ſecond meaſures, in favour of the liberty 
and property of the ſubject, would be to deli- 
ver the gaols, and emancipate the bank ; and 
they would ſoon ſimplify this intricate and 
complex Conſtitution, by uniting the legiſla- 
tive, the judicial, and the executive powers ; 
as they would abridge the tedious delays of all 
thoſe functions, by carrying, with their own 
hands, into inſtant effect, their own laws and 
judgments. I remember to have ſeen a Par- 
liament deliberate in St. George's- fields in the 
forenoon ; and I do not forget, that on the 
ſame evening I ſaw London and Weſtminſter 
in flames. Shall the appeal from Parliament 
lie to county- meetings, called by the ſheriffs, 
on the requiſition of a few dozens of ſigna- 
| tures; and ſhall the people of England be 
bound in this great intereſt, by a collation of 
the 
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the various and diſcordant reſolutions, paſſed 
by a reſpectable ſhew of hands, at the differ- 
ent Georges and Angels of the kingdom ? Shall 
the rates at quarter-ſeſſions, ſhall grand 
juries at aſſizes; or, in fine, ſhall the church- 
wardens and overſeers of the poor at pariſh 
veſtries, ſuperſede Parliament, on account of 
their ſuperior wiſdom and knowledge ; and, 
above all, becauſe they have received a more 
authentic and direct delegation from the peo- 
ple at large? Or ſhal] we prefer, rather, thoſe 
convivial parliaments which hold their fittings 
een at the different taverns of this 
city ? whoſe reſolutions, W in the form of 
toaſts, are agreed to in bumpers; and whoſe 
laws, propoſed in ſtanzas, to the tune of a bal- 
lad, are paſſed in full chorus. Is not this jo- 
vial ſyſtem of legiſlation, a mere inverſion of 
the good old Conſtitution, which, if it permits 
the electors to be drunk, requires the Parlia- 
ment to be ſober? But muſt we, then, to 
ſpeak ſeriouſly, depoſe the Parliament choſen 
by the people, in favour of theſe ſelf· elected, 
ſelf-balloted parliaments, attended by very 
ſmall minorities of that Parliament which was 
choſen by the people, after they have with- 
drawn their attendance from that Parliament 
to 
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to which the people ſent them ? In fine, what 
is to be the form of this Arch-Parltameiit, 
which is to qualify it better than the Britiſh 
Parliament, as it now ſtands, for legiſlating, 
juſt in proportion as the ſubje& is of higher 
import and dignity, and of greater compaſs 
and difficulty, than thoſe ordinary acts of le- 
giſlation to which thoſe high authorities are 
utterly inadequate and incompetent. 


Is it not, then, raanifeſt, that a legiſlature 
in which the ſovereignty of the State is veſted, 
becauſe every other political body, known in 
this country, is deficient in the requiſites for 
common and ordinary legiſlation, and becauſe 
it is itſelf the moſt perfect model of human 
polity, in all matters of legiſlation, muſt be 
yet better entitled to preference and to exclu- 
ſive and ſovereign juriſdiction, in caſes of great 
and ſignal importance, than in any other? It 
ſeems to me, therefore, the ſtrangeſt perver- 
ſion of reaſon, and the moſt palpable contra- 
diction and abſurdity, to place the incompe- 
tence of Parliament on that ground on which 
its ſole and excluſive competence moſt firmly 
and ſecurely reſts; I mean the ſuperior im- 
portance of this law. 

Having 
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Having ſpoken to the principle, let us ſee 


how the queſtion ſtands on authority. 


I ſhall not encumber my argument with the 
authorities which are familiar in every mouth, 
to prove a poſition, not diſputed in any quar- 
ter, namely, the general ſupremacy of Parlia- 
ment; and I ſhall reſpe& your Lordſhips lei- 
ſure ſufficiently to omit the book authorities 
on this general but fundamental truth, al- 
though the paſſages I might refer to, aſſert 
diſtinctly, as your Lordſhips know, amongſt 
other examples of the univerſal faculties of 
Parliament, its competcnce to this ſpecifick 
meaſure of a legiſlative Union with other 
countries. 


There are two ſorts of authority : Firſt, the 
opinions of learned and. eminent men. Next, 
precedent. 


To begin with the firſt, and to ſpeak of the 
reſponſe prudentum. 


. 
To the learning of the corporations of 
Dublin, and of the freeholders of the county 
of Lowth, and ſome other counties; to the au- 
thority 
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thority of ſome members of the Iriſh bar, 1 


ſhall oppoſe the Chancellor of Ireland, and the 


Chiefs of the four Supreme Courts of Law in 


that country. I ſhall oppoſe the clear and 


unequivocal ſenſe of the Houſe of Lords of 
Ireland, evinced not only by its vote, but by 
the withdrawing that part of the amendment, 
propoſed originally by Lord Poweſcourt, which 
involved that queſtion. I ſhall oppoſe the 
opinion of the majority of the Houſe of Com- 
mons of Ireland, for I think myſelf entitled to 
claim the diſſent of that Houſe to this propo- 
ſition on a fair and candid view of its proceed- 
ings. The Houſe once agreed, by a majority, 
however ſlender, to entertain the meaſure; and 
afterwards rejected it by a majority as ſlender; 
for the difference between one and five hardly 


deſerves notice. If to this equality of opinior. | 
on the principal meaſure be added the con- 


fideration that the oppoſers of the Union did 
not even tender this propoſition to the Houſe; 
did not venture to load their queſtion, with 
that denial of the competence of Parliament, 
of which it had been found neceſſary actually 
to relieve the ſame queſtion in the Houſe: of 
Lords, we ſhall hardly doubt of their con- 
ſciouſneſs, that in a balance trimmed fo.nicely, 
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this weighty point would have tumed the ſcale 
againſt them. But as time adds ſanction and 
reverence to authority, let me cloſe this 
enquiry by oppoſing to all the raſh and in- 
temperate opinions, or rather declarations of 
opinion, which the temerity of party ſpirit, or 
a falſe and miſguided enthuſiaſm, have dictated 
in Ireland at this day, the ſingle authority of 
Lord SoukRS ; himſelf, I think, a hoſt, on 
ſuch a queſtion. If any man in England, or 
in Ireland, as has been often ſaid of that great 
man, thinks himſelf a better Lawyer or a better 
Whig than Lord Somers, he is welcome to 
enter the liſts; while I ſhall reſt contented 
with this ſingle name, ſupported as it might 
be by a cloud of learned, able, and upright 
ſtateſmen, lawyers, and friends of liberty from 
that period to the preſent hour. 


Let us now look at precedent. It is not to 
be expected that there ſhould be many. Such 
tranſactions muſt be rare. It is enough for my 
argument, to ſay, that the only examples our 
hiſtory furniſhes, of Legiſlative Unions, ſince 
the inſtitution of Parliaments, are precedents 
in point on-the queſtion I am now debating ; 


namely, the competence of Parliament to 
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enact them. WaLEs and SCOTLAND have 
both been united to England by incorporating, 
Legiſlative Unions. In both caſes the Parlia- 


ment alone ſanctioned the meaſure. The 
union with Scotland is, perhaps, yet more 


cloſely in point with the preſent propoſal. 
Since a ſeparate Parliament exiſted in both 
countries, and the reſpective Parliaments were 
the parties in the treaty. That treaty was ne- 
gotiated under the authority of the two Parlia- 
ments; they ſanctioned the concluſion; and 
they executed finally and irreverſibly, that 
happy ſyſtem, under which we now hve ſe- 
cure, at the diſtance of almoſt a century. 


Although our hiſtory cannot furniſh many 
precedents of this preciſe meaſure, I mean, of 
incorporating Unions, there are, however, 
many examples of other proceedings, bearing 
a ſtrong analogy to the preſent, and equal, if 
not ſuperior, in importance. I mean thoſe 
acts of the Legiſlature which have altered the 
ſucceſſion to the Crown. I need not cite the 
inſtances of ſuch changes. They are frequent 
in the Hiſtory of England, and they all prove 
the ſupreme authority of Parliament, even in 
theſe higheſt acts of ſovereignty. By what- 
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ever means ſuch changes have been brought 
about; whatever has been the efficient cauſe, 
or inſtrument of ſuch revolutions, they have 
all derived their ſanction and validity from 
Parliament, the ſeal of which has always been 
reſorted to by the new Sovereign, as the only 
effectual ſecurity for his title, whether he ſtood 
on a claim eſſentially good, or on fucceſsful 
uſurpation. And the anxiety with which the 
many repetitions of parliamentary recognition 
have been ſought after, by thoſe who were in- 
tereſted in a new or queſtionable title, is re- 
markable on this argument. 


But without dwelling on more antient ex- 
amples, it is ſurely fufficient to recall that of 
the Revolution which placed King William 
on the Throne, and the ſubſequent limitation 
of the Crown to the Houſe of Hanover. Will 
it be ſaid, that the declaration of King James's 
abdication, and the vacancy of the Throne; 
was a point of leſs note or value, or of a lower 
rank in the ſcale of ſovereign functions, than 
the Union with Scotland, or Wates, or than 
the meaſure now in contemplation ? Will it 
be ſaid, that the whole tranſaction of the Re- 
volution was of a lower or meaner claſs and 
| | order, 
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order, in legiſlation, than any Union, or any 
other national event that is either known or 
can be imagined. I do not fear that it will. 
By what authority, then, was that great change 
in one branch of the Legiſlature, and in the 
condition of the nation operated? To what 
authority was the Prince of Orange adviſed to 
reſort, for the ſanction of his enterprize and 
the ſecurity of his Crown? Obſerve the dif- 
ference between the circumſtances in which 
he ſtood, and thoſe in which the preſent pro- 
ceeding is tendered to Parliament. By the 
flight and abdication of the King, and the con- 
ſequent vacancy of the Throne, an actual and 
practical diſſolution of the Government ſeem- 
ed to have taken place, if it can ever do ſo, in 
any poſſible or imaginable cafe. It was in 
ſuch a predicament, if it could happen in any, 
that the ſuppoſed dormant title of the people 
to adminiſter the ſovereignty in their own 
perſons, ſo far at leaſt as regarded the reinte- 
gration of the' deficient and truncated Govern- 
ment, muſt have been awakened and called 
into action. That moment was, indeed, dif- 
ferent from the preſent, in which we have 
every branch of the Legiſlature complete, and 
the Whole frame of our Government not only 
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perſect and apt to all its purpoſes, but in the 
actual and daily exerciſe of its functions; and in 
which we are ourſzlves debating this very queſ- 
tion concerning parliamentary powers, within 
the walls of a ſubſiſting Parliament, and in the 
ordinary diſcharge of our parliamentary duty. 
Yet, under the circumſtances which I have 
deſcribed, what did the Prince of Orange re- 
ſolve, under the direction of his whig adviſers ? 
Did he apply to the people at large in any 
new. and anomalous. form? Was it to county 
meetings, or aſſemblies in the fields, or, in a 
word, to any.unknown and unuſual organ of 
the public mind, that he applied to ſanction 
his title? Far from it. Even the firſt Con- 
vention, under the authority of which he af- 
terwazds ſummoned the Convention Parlia- 
ment, was compoſed, in the firſt place, of the 
Houſe of Lords; and next, of thoſe who had 
been members of Parliament in the reign of 
Charles the Second. It will not be ſaid, that 
theſe perſons had any ſpecific delegation from 
the people, either for this ſpecial act, or for any 
other end; either expreſs, by poſitive commiſ- 
ſion, or implied. by their recent election. A 
whole reign had elapſed ſince they came from 
the people. Their delegation and functions 
had 
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had been exhauſted and had expired long ſince. 
Yet, ſo much preferable did this approxima- 
tion to the regular conſtitutional authority, 
when an entire conformity with it was impoſ- 
ſible; ſo much preferable did even this ſha- 
dow, this ſurviving flavour of the parliamen- 
tary character, which ſtill hung about theſe 
relics of a deceaſed Parliament, appear, when 
compared with any-new and ſtrange invention 
for conjuring up the latent ſovereignty of the 
people, and ſubſtituting ſome phantom and 
chimera to repreſent that ſovereignty in the 
room of its only true and acknowledged form, 
I mean that of Parhament, that the Prince of 
Orange did not think the validity of a Con- 
vention Parliament, to be fummoned by his' 
new authority, would ſtand on a ſure founda- 
tion, until its convocation ſhould receive the 
ſanction, if not of a ſubſiſting Parliament, at 
leaſt of a body as nearly and cloſely reſembling 
one as the circumſtances admitted. The Con- 
vention Parliament was convoked—and that 
Parliament enated the Revolution—which, 
however, was hardly yet deemed perfect, un- 
til it was conſummated by the ratification of 
tubſequent and yet more regular Parliaments. 


The 
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The ſubſequent limitation of the Crown, 
aſter the death of the Duke of Glouceſter, was 
alſo the work of Parliament; and I believe ſo far 
from deeming that authority incompetent, or 
wiſhing to rely on any other higher or more 
tranſcendent power, none of thoſe whig ſtateſ- 
men and lawyers who preſided in every ſtep of 
the revolution, and who had the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion at heart, would have thought that 
great object ſecure, if the limitation to the Prin- 
ceſs Sophia had ſtood on a decree of the people, 
conveyed by any other organ than preciſely 
that which they employed, I mean the Parlia- 
ment. If theſe great men, then, were content 
to reſt the revolution itſelf, that vaſt and prime 
concern, embracing every other poſſible in- 
tereſt of Engliſhmen, on the ſingle and perfect 
efficacy of an Act of Parliament, we are not to 
wonder if the ſame men thought the reſpec- 


tive Parliaments of England and Scotland, the 


competent, and the only competent inſtru- 
ments to accompliſh the Union between the 
two countries. , 


What overweening preference is it of our 
own times, or our own perſons, that ſhould 
make us thug faſtidious in caſting by, as of in- 
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feriot and more imperſect growth, the conſti⸗ 
tutional whiggiſm and wholeſome liberty of 
the reigns of King William and Queen Ann, 
to intoxicate ourſelves. and our country with 
that double refined, that ſublimated and, adul- 
terated modern drug which is now: poiſoning, 
the world. I own, for my part, that I like to 
ſee, on the liberty of my country, and your 
Lordſhips know the revered authority by 
which I am ſupported in that ſentiment, that 
I like to ſee on my own and my country's li- 
berty the ſeal of the old whigs, and am apt 
enough to think that counterfeit Which does 
not bear this mark. I am above all diſpoſed 
to fly as from certain ruin, the ſpurious philo- 
ſophy, the ſophiſticated, and fatal abſtractions, 
which ſo far from lighting us to the temple of 
liberty, are but decoys to plunge the world into 
the toils of wretchedneſs and ſlavery. I con- 
feſs, then, that I recoil with diſguſt and not 
without alarm, from, every pretence for diſ- 
avowing orſuper ſeding our eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment, however qualified in time, occaſion or 
limited purpoſe. ; I cannot think. thoſe men 
profitable ſeryants. of their country, nor do 1 
think their country diſpoſed to regard them as 
friends, WhO would weaken in the preaſts of 
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Engliſhmen the native and rooted love of our 
boaſted government and laws; and divert the 
ſettled allegiance of the happieſt people upon 
earth, from the eſtabliſhed ſovereignty of Par- 
liament, in which, however, is inſeparably 
bound up the whole of the ſecurity, proſperity 
and freedom, preſent and to come of the Bri- 
tiſh nation. And I muſt hold every propoſal 
to abdicate or ſurrender the ſovereign power of 
Parliament, but for an hour, into the hands of 
any ſtrangers to the conſtitution, that is to ſay, 
into any other hands whatever, as a mere 
fraud upon the people; as a groſs violation of 
its moſt precious privilege ; as a flagrant inva- 
ſion of the deareſt birth- right of Engliſhmen, 
which conſiſts according to me in the right to 
be governed by their Parliaments, and by no 
other human means. 


There are a variety of topics, as your Lord- 
ſhips well know, to which I have not even 
alluded, and on ſome of which I ſhould cer- 
tainly be diſpoſed to ſay a few words; but, in 
truth, I have already abuſed your indulgence, 
not only much too long, but, I am conſcious, 
alſo, much too tediouſſy; and I therefore re- 
frain—very grateful for having been permitted 
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to ſtate ſuch reaſons as have ſatisfied my mind, 
on the whole matter, that this meaſure is ex- 
pedient in itſelf, and that Parliament is com- 
petent to execute it. I have expreſſed a ſtrong 
opinion, that the Union of theſe two nations, 
already united by nature in their intereſts, 
muſt, in the order of human events, neceſſarily 
come to paſs ; and I ſhall conclude by a ſincere 
and fervent prayer, dictated by the pureſt and 
the moſt ardent defire for the happineſs of both 
kingdoms, that the bleſſings ſure to flow from 
a conſummation ſo devoutly to be wiſhed, 
may not be long delayed, 


FINIS. 
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